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**O aching time ! O moments big as years! 

All, as ye pass, swell out the monstrous truth 

And press it so upon our very griefs 

That unbelief has not space to breathe.’’—KXeazts. 
SARS ee 


Industrial Peace. 
BY JOSEPHINE SHAW LOWELL. 

In the FEDERATIONIST for May, Mr. Edward Fee- 
ney, of the New York State Board of Arbitration, 
published an interesting article on ‘‘ State Arbitra- 
tica,’’ but while every word contained in that article 
is true, there is much more to be said about the 
methods of obtaining peace between employers and 
employees, and there are still better ways than those 
described by Mr. Feeney of reaching that end. 

Arbitration is a good thing when labor troubles 
have broken out; when the strike or the lockout has 
been declared, and the loss and the suffering are 
going on, it is certainly a good thing to put a stop to 
them, whether it be by the intervention of arbitrators, 
who are State officers duly appointed, or by the inter- 
vention of men who come forward to do a great ser- 
vice in a great emergency. Both kinds of arbitration 
are valuable, and both are a great advance on either 
the ‘‘ peaceable ’’ or the violent lockout or strike. 

But if it is good to put a stop to trouble after it has 
done more or less mischief, it is still better to prevent 
trouble. A strike or a lockout, even though neces- 
sary, is at best ‘‘a necessary evil,’’ and arbitration is 
good, so far as it remedies an undoubted evil, but the 
prevention of trouble by ‘‘ conciliation ’”’ is a good in 
itself, and in all its results. 

A strike or a lockout is war. 

Arbitration is an armed truce. 

Conciliation is peace. 

In a strike or lockout, the contending parties face 
each other with hatred, and injure each other to the 
utmost, and do not spare even those who have no in- 
terest in either side. The combatants struggle and 
contend, dealing destruction to each other and to 
those around, and, when the public can no longer 
bear the injury, a third party offers to hear and ar- 
bitrate the differences. If both sides are thoroughly 
exhausted and the public thoroughly aroused, they 


agree and a settlement is patched up, leaving, how- 
ever, more or less ill-feeling. 

Far better than all this is a plan to prevent trouble ; 
a plan of permanent ‘‘ conciliation ;’’ a plan by which 
the questions of common interest, which concern 
equally both employers and employees, shall be settled 
between them as such questions are settled by other 
partners in business, that is, by talk, consultation and 
discussion, by each side listening to the arguments of 
the other, and both coming to a decision in which the 
arguments and interests of each have equal weight. 

Such a plan seems utopian to workmen who regard 
all employers as unjust tyrants and to employers who 
regard workmen as unreasoning barbarians, but where 
each side recognizes in the other common sense and a 
desire for justice, and expects to find good and not 
bad qualities, the results justify the expectation. 

Both in England and America experience has 
shown that intelligent, civilized, Christian methods 
can be adopted with success, not only to settle, but to 
prevent labor troubles. I shall cite, however, only 
two examples, for both of which much credit is due 
to American union men, and both of which have al- 
ready proved a blessing to thousands and hundreds 
of thousands. 

In September, 1885, the National Federation of 
Miners and Mine Laborers, of which Mr. Chris Evans 
(now Secretary of the Fedération of Labor) was 
then Executive Secretary, invited the mine owners 
of the United States to a gonference, ‘‘ for the purpose 
of adjusting the markét and mining prices in such 


It was not until February, 1886, however, that they 
succeeded in bringing about the ‘‘ First Joint Conven- 
tion of Operators and Miners,’’ at Columbus, Ohio, 
with delegates from coal companies and miners from 
the States of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia. 

At this convention a scale of prices was adopted, to 
rule from May, 1886, to May, 1887, and a *‘ National 
Board’ was appointed, in accordance with the fol- 
lowing resolution : 

“That a Board of Arbitration and Conciliation, 
consisting of five miners and five operators at large, 
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and one operator and one miner from each of the coal 
producing States represented in the scale, be elected 
by this convention, and that all questions of an inter- 
state or national character be submitted to this Board 
for adjustment.”’ = 

It was also resolved to meet again in February, 
1887, and at this second convention Mr. Evans in 
his report spoke thus of the experience of the year: 

‘‘The movement inaugurated one year ago has been 
instrumental in bringing about a much better feeling 
between miners and operators. Its influence has con- 
tributed largely toward the present improved condition 
of the coal trade generally. We have been often told 
that the bitter feelings which existed between miners 
and operators could never be removed; that a res- 
toration of confidence between us was impossible. In 
this, however, much progress has been made, and we 
trust that it will be enlarged upon. Miners and 
operators were present when this movement was in- 
augurated that have been engaged in some of the 
most bitter conflicts that were ever contested, yet I 
feel proud to say that among them can be found some 
of the warmest supporters in the present movement.” 

The joint conventions of miners and operators were 
continued for five years (although the Illinois and 
West Virginia operators withdrew at the end of three 
years), aud during that time there was peace between 
the miners and mine owners in the States represented 
in the conventions. 

The fact that one of the conditions of the ending of 
the great strike of this year was the re-establishment 
of these interstate conventions of miners and mine 
owners seems to place the responsibility for all the 
loss and suffering which the country has endured be- 
cause of that strike at the door of those mine owners 
who refused to meet the miners in convention, thus 
declaring war and choosing force instead of reason to 
settle the questions between them, while the mirers in 
1894, as in 1886, have again shown their desire for a 
peaceful settlement, if it can be had without self- 
destruction. 

In the other case I have chosen as an example, it is 
the employers to whom the credit is due of proposing 
the meeting between themselves and their employees. 

In January, 1885, the Mason Builders’ Association of 
New York appointed its Executive Committee ‘‘to 
confer with the Labor Unions, and settle all disputes ”’ 
remaining after the long strike of 1884, and out of 
these meetings grew ‘‘ The Joint Arbitration Commit- 
tee of the Builders’ Association and the Brick Layers’ 
Unions.”” This committee has an equal representa- 
tion from each side, elected annually. It was organ- 
ized in April, 1885, and has continued until now, set- 
tling wages and all other questions arising in the trade 
in New York, without either strike or lockout. Since 
its establishment wages have risen from 42 cents to 50 
cents an hour, and the working day has been changed 
from nine to eight hours. 

In Chicago and in Boston similar Boards have been 
established—the one in 1887, after the great strike, 
the other in 1891—and so far, in both cases, they have 
prevented all trouble between the Mason Builders’ and 
the Bricklayers’ Unions. 


To make such Boards of Conciliation possible, there 
must be on both sides intelligence, and a desire to 
do justice. But are not these qualities necessary to 
maintain equitable relations of any kind between men? 

Mr. Wm. H. Sayward, Secretary of the National 
Association of Builders, in a lecture on the “‘ Relations 
of Employer and Workman,’ delivered in Boston in 
1893, sums up the whole matter in the following words: 

‘*The relations of employer and workman are rela- 
tions which must not be permitted to be antagonistic, 
for they are as ‘wo parts of one body—they are purely 
business relations, which can only be safely adjusted 
on equitable principles, which principles are only to 
be discovered by mutual consideration,and this mutual 
consideration can only be secured through organiza- 
tions representing the peculiar interests of each party. 
* * Instead of danger in such united action, either 
to the interests involved or to the public, it may truly 
be considered to be the only true, safe and wholesome 
way in which the subject can be treated. By and 
through this means security may be obtained, and 
harmony and peace will prevail.” 


oe 


Industrial Discipline. 
BY P. H. DONNELLY. 

The necessities of labor in this country are of such 
a nature as to test the best qualities of our trades 
unions movement. Our ‘‘leaders’’ are watched and 
timed in their every line of action. First by greedy 
capitalists whether found in an organized or indivi- 
dual way. 

Second, by an associated capitalistic press and its 
counter-part—wealthy scheming party-politicians— 
each of whom will give flattery or a scorching con- 
demnation as their own immediate interests and the 
strength or weakness of “organized labor’? might 
justify for the time. Each is animated with a purpose 
to obtain wealth and maintain a standing of society 
caste with a living, ‘‘disciplined-hatred, against 
labor” and its horrible protector—‘‘labor organiza- 
tion, 

Third, by the jealousy of and ignorant prejudice 
among our own members against ‘‘our officers’’ at the 
success of the elected, and our personal preferences 
for the candidates defeated in our ‘‘labor conven- 
tions.”’ 

This third cause, is the cause of more worry and 
‘Sabor’ to our choosen officers than all the other 
difficulties combined. The story of fine times en- 
joyed by officers, agitators, organizers, walking dele- 
gates, etc , published in papers, books and magazines— 
regardless of cost, but always paid for by by the cap- 
italistic force—becomes the campaign of the slan- 
derers and dissenters in our own ranks and operate to 
the disadvantage of ‘‘organized labor.’’ Its cause: 
good government, good wages, good conditions of 
employment in shop, factory, mine, quarry, railroad, 
field and farm and happy, good homes to all men who 
live by honest toil. The necessities of labor is an 
education against this wrong—our own weakness and 
meanness. Let us learn that we are our own perse- 
cutors. That the cause of labor, our trade unions 
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succeed in proportion, as the membership is active 
and loyal to the ‘‘officers,”’ the constitution and laws. 
Weakness and corruption in the affairs of our ‘‘gen- 
eral government,’’ is as we elect weak and corrupt 
legislators and public officers, by which we also give 
life and permanancy tothe ‘‘opposition policy’’ of the 
daily press. We constitute nine-tenths of the voters 
in this country and if we have presidents with big 
heads and biz necks and little ideas of how to conduct 
popular government and little concern for the nation’s 
toilers. The toilers themselves are too blame. United 
States ‘‘Senators,’’ ‘‘Congressmen,’’ ‘State legisla- 
tors,’’ and “public officers,’’ geueralty, will only take 
cognizance of the proposition—‘‘That the only reason 
for government to exist, is that legislators and public 
officers provide for the legitimate wants of the gov- 
erned.” As the governed; the nation’s toilers have 
organization, and are in earnest to enforce the laws of 
right against the law of might. The discipline sug- 
gested in the thoughts of this article are such as 
devolves upon every man a “‘citizen duty.”’ 

The persistent demands of our legitimate ‘‘Indus- 
trial Associations,”’ is the proclaiming of ‘‘divine law”’ 
and as applying to our every-day life, is as the world’s 
‘‘great reformation.’’ 

Those who would reform others, must first reform 
themselves, hence the necessity for discipline. An 
educated campaign all along the line by a liberal dis- 
tribution of our ‘‘industrial teaching,’’ leaflets, 
pamphlets, etc., and if relating to the immediate 
wants of one craft, to be issued either from the publi- 
cation office of that craft or from the Central Indus- 
trial Publication Bureau—the FEDERATIONIST office, 

If a general summary or trades union sheet, then 
such printed matter should come directly from 
vational headquarters. We might regard it as an in- 
dustrial law school with a programme of exercises, uni- 
form in its general character. For instance, our first 
pamphlet or circular in these exercises might properly 
be ‘‘historical ’’? and founded on the condition of the 
colonies prior to the Revolution, Then the reading 
of and distribution among our members of the Decla- 
ration of ‘‘American Independence.’’ Abstract princi- 
ples of our National Constitution and Government. 
Also a paper on the equitable conformity of the 
laws of each State to the constitution of our general 
government. Then we continue the teaching in gen- 
eral and special studies once a week in every labor 
society throughout the length and breadth of this 
land. Let not the presumed intelligence of our ‘‘local 
lights,’’ stand in the way of carrying out such pro- 
gramme, by saying: ‘‘I have the Declaration of In- 
dependence in my house, I have the constitution of 
our State and national government and the history of 
the United States, let no presumption or jealousy 
stand in the way. Let the hour for the “good of the 
order’? be devoted to the work of discipline. Let the 
unthinking and those who can’t read, have the bene- 
fit of the doubt, the cause needs it. The FEDERA- 
TIONIST could publish such for the preservation of the 
records and make the history. The official organs, 
“craft journals”? could publish the leaflets and 
pamphlets and with true co-operation all could re- 
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form the Reformation and attain the ends for which 
we have organized—‘‘Industrial Emancipation.”’ 
Every member of a trades union of the labor move- 
ment, should subscribe for, read or have read to them, 
their official organ and the FEDERATIONIST—our na- 


‘tional journal. The truths of all our good “labor 


journals’’ should be disseminated. 

Those truths should be promulgated as ‘‘ general 
orders,’’ and our army made to obey, for we need a 
unionism of ‘‘Industrial Discipline.” 


+o 


Capital and Labor. 
BY JOHN W. EVANS. 

Capital is the cumulation of labor; hence, without 
labor we would be void of capitalists, if it be then 
that the one is the outgrowth of the other, why are 
the fostering influences not more established anda 
closer union of the same? The millionaire prince is 
no better off than the pauper peasant. Keep the 
wealth from the avenues of trade and its creative 
power will be marked bya (o) cipher. So also with 
labor. If labor withholds its brain and muscle from 
the marts of the world we would soon be a dormant 
race. This then being the real status of affairs, the ones 
interests are identical with the other (at least it 
should be); but as capital is the aggrandizement o f 
wealth, and seeks its domination over its weaker 
brother, labor. Hence, the cupidity of capital knows 
no bound and the weaker oftimes has to become sub- 
missive to power. Must this state of affairs continue to 
exist? We hope not, and here allow me to offer a so- 
lution tu the vexed problem. 

Let capital and labor come together and clasp hands 
over the bloody chasm of the past, and greet each 
other, not as twin relics of a barbarous age, but as 
brothers of an enlightened sphere, thus adopting a 
closer union between the hitherto or contending 
parties ; and as a panacea for the ills of the past allow 
me to suggest that you a’iopt the profit sharing plan. 
You will then be able to exclaim to the world in 
thundering tones, Eureka! Eureka! Eureka! be- 
cause capital has certain rights that claim respect. So 
also has labor. The one is just as essential as the 
other for public weal, and during the controversial 
act. Harmony must not be lost sight of, or else the 
prospects of a speedy amelioration of the condition of 
the masses will be forever in the background of dis- 
pair, and the pending strife that now exists between 
the twain will still continue to pest public tranquility. 
First allow capital a fair margin for its use, and allow 
a fair compensation to labor. This can be best be ac- 
complished by allowing labor, through its represent- 
atives, free access at stated times to the business rela- 
tions of the two; because if this is not permitted, it 
shows plainly that a clandestine nature exists, and 
that fraud takes the place of honesty. Let us hope, 
then, that this picture so vividly painted may now 
hang upon memories’ wall and that the peaceful scenes 
of happy tranguility which blessed the first race of 
man may be substituted for the same. 

Then, and then only, shall we have discovered that 
life is worthy of preservation, and that the once hell 
upon earth has been turned into a paradise of useful 
men and women and the market of bygone ages will 
be obliterated and will only exist upon the pages of the 
world’s history. Then, and not till then, shall we 
have reached the acme of perfection. 
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and one operator and one miner from each of the coal 
producing States represented in the scale, be elected 
by this convention, and that all questions of an inter- 
state or national character be submitted to this Board 
for adjustment.”’ os 

It was also resolved to meet again in February, 
1887, and at this second convention Mr. Evans in 
his report spoke thus of the experience of the year: 

‘‘The movement inaugurated one year ago has been 
instrumental in bringing about a much better feeling 
between miners and operators. Its influence has con- 
tributed largely toward the present improved condition 
of the coal trade generally. We have been often told 
that the bitter feelings which existed between miners 
and operators could never be removed; that a res- 
toration of confidence between us was impossible. In 
this, however, much progress has been made, and we 
trust that it will be enlarged upon. Miners and 
operators were present when this movement was in- 
augurated that have been engaged in some of the 
most bitter conflicts that were ever contested, yet I 
feel proud to say that among them can be found some 
of the warmest supporters in the present movement.” 

The joint conventions of miners and operators were 
continued for five years (although the Illinois and 
West Virginia operators withdrew at the end of three 
years), and during that time there was peace between 
the miners and mine owners in the States represented 
in the conventions. 

The fact that one of the conditions of the ending of 
the great strike of this year was the re-establishment 
of these interstate conventions of miners and mine 
owners seems to place the responsibility for all the 
loss and suffering which the country has endured be- 
cause of that strike at the door of those mine owners 
who refused to meet the miners in convention, thus 
declaring war and choosing force instead of reason to 
settle the questions between them, while the mirers in 
1894, as in 1886, have again shown their desire for a 
peaceful settlement, if it can be had without self- 
destruction. 

In the other case I have chosen as an example, it is 
the employers to whom the credit is due of proposing 
the meeting between themselves and their employees. 

In January, 1885, the Mason Builders’ Association of 
New York appointed its Executive Committee ‘‘to 
confer with the Labor Unions, and settle all disputes ’’ 
remaining after the long strike of 1884, and out of 
these meetings grew ‘‘ The Joint Arbitration Commit- 
tee of the Builders’ Association and the Brick Layers’ 
Unions.”” This committee has an equal representa- 
tion from each side, elected annually. It was organ- 
ized in April, 1885, and has continued until now, set- 
tling wages and all other questions arising in the trade 
in New York, without either strike or lockout. Since 
its establishment wages have risen from 42 cents to 50 
cents an hour, and the working day has been changed 
from nine to eight hours. 

In Chicago and in Boston similar Boards have been 
established—the one in 1887, after the great strike, 
the other in 1891—and so far, in both cases, they have 
prevented all trouble between the Mason Builders’ and 
the Bricklayers’ Unions. 


To make such Boards of Conciliation possible, there 
must be on both sides intelligence, and a desire to 
do justice. But are not these qualities necessary to 
maintain equitable relations of any kind between men? 

Mr. Wm. H. Sayward, Secretary of the National 
Association of Builders, in a lecture on the “ Relations 
of Employer and Workman,’ delivered in Boston in 
1893, sums up the whole matter in the following words: 

‘* The relations of employer and workman are rela- 
tions which must nol be permitted to be antagonistic, 
for they are as ‘wo parts of one body—they are purely 
business relations, which can only be safely adjusted 
on equitable principles, which principles are only to 
be discovered by mutual consideration,and this mutual 
consideration can only be secured through organiza- 
tions representing the peculiar interests of each party. 
* * Instead of danger in such united action, either 
to the interests involved or to the public, it may truly 
be considered to be the only true, safe and wholesome 
way in which the subject can be treated. By and 
through this means security may be obtained, and 
harmony and peace will prevail.”’ 

+o 


Industrial Discipline. 
BY P. H. DONNELLY. 


The necessities of labor in this country are of such 
a nature as to test the best qualities of our trades 
unions movement. Our ‘“‘leaders’’ are watched and 
timed in their every line of action. First by greedy 
capitalists whether found in an organized or indivi- 
dual way. 

Second, by an associated capitalistic press and its 
counter-part—wealthy scheming party-politicians— 
each of whom will give flattery or a scorching con- 
demnation as their own immediate interests and the 
strength or weakness of “organized labor’’ might 
justify for the time. Each is animated with a purpose 
to obtain wealth and maintain a standing of society 
caste with a living, ‘“‘disciplined-hatred, against 
labor’ and its horrible protector—‘‘labor organiza- 
tion, 

Third, by the jealousy of and ignorant prejudice 
among our own members against ‘‘our officers’’ at the 
success of the elected, and our personal preferences 
for the candidates defeated in our ‘‘labor conven- 
tions.”’ 

This third cause, is the cause of more worry and 
‘abor’’ to our choosen officers than all the other 
difficulties combined. The story of fine times en- 
joyed by officers, agitators, organizers, walking dele- 
gates, etc , published in papers, books and magazines— 
regardless of cost, but always paid for by by the cap- 
italistic force—becomes the campaign of the slan- 
derers and dissenters in our own ranks and operate to 
the disadvantage of ‘‘organized labor.’’ Its cause: 
good government, good wages, good conditions of 
employment in shop, factory, mine, quarry, railroad, 
field and farm and happy, good homes to all men who 
live by honest toil. The necessities of labor is an 
education against this wrong—our own weakness and 
meanness. Let us learn that we are our own perse- 
cutors. That the cause of labor, our trade unions 














succeed in proportion, as the membership is active 
and loyal to the ‘‘officers,’’ the constitution and laws. 
Weakness and corruption in the affairs of our ‘‘gen- 
eral government,’’ is as we elect weak and corrupt 
legislators and public officers, by which we also give 
life and permanancy tothe ‘‘opposition policy’’ of the 
daily press. We constitute nine-tenths of the voters 
in this country and if we have presidents with big 
heads and biy necks and little ideas of how to conduct 
popular government and little concern for the nation’s 
toilers. The toilers themselves are too blame. United 
States ‘‘Senators,’’ ‘‘Congressmen,’’ ‘State legisla- 
tors,’’ and “public officers,’’ geueralty, will only take 
cognizance of the proposition—‘‘That the only reason 
for government to exist, is that legislators and public 
officers provide for the legitimate wants of the gov- 
erned.”’ As the governed ; the nation’s toilers have 
organization, and are in earnest to enforce the laws of 
right against the law of might. The discipline sug- 
gested in the thoughts of this article are such as 
devolves upon every man a “‘citizen duty.’’ 

The persistent demands of our legitimate ‘‘Indus- 
trial Associations,”’ is the proclaiming of ‘‘divine law”’ 
and as applying to our every-day life, is as the world’s 
‘great reformation.’’ 

Those who would reform others, must first reform 
themselves, hence the necessity for discipline. An 
educated campaign all along the line by a liberal dis- 
tribution of our ‘industrial teaching,’’ leaflets, 
pamphlets, etc., and if relating to the immediate 
wants of one craft, to be issued either from the publi- 
cation office of that craft or from the Central Indus- 
trial Publication Bureau—the FEDERATIONIST office, 

If a general summary or trades union sheet, then 
such printed matter should come directly from 
vational headquarters. We mighi regard it as an in- 
dustrial law school with a programme of exercises, uni- 
form in its general character. For instance, our first 
pamphlet or circular in these exercises might properly 
be ‘‘historical’’ and founded on the condition of the 
colonies prior to the Revolution, Then the reading 
of and distribution among our members of the Decla- 
ration of ‘‘American Independence.’’ Abstract princi- 
ples of our National Constitution and Government. 
Also a paper on the equitable conformity of the 
laws of each State to the constitution of our general 
government. Then we continue the teaching in gen- 
eral and special studies once a week in every labor 
society throughout the length and breadth of this 
land. Let not the presumed intelligence of our ‘‘local 
lights,’’ stand in the way of carrying out such pro- 
gramme, by saying: ‘‘I have the Declaration of In- 
dependence in my house, I have the constitution of 
our State and national government and the history of 
the United States, let no presumption or jealousy 
stand in the way. Let the hour for the “good of the 
order’’ be devoted to the work of discipline. Let the 
unthinking and those who can’t read, have the bene- 
fit of the doubt, the cause needs it. The FEDERA- 
TIONIST could publish such for the preservation of the 
records and make the history. The official organs, 
“craft journals’? could publish the leaflets and 
pamphlets and with true co-operation all could re- 
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form the Reformation and attain the ends for which 
we have organized—‘‘Industrial Emancipation.”’ 
Every member of a trades union of the labor move- 
ment, should subscribe for, read or have read to them, 
their official organ and the FEDERATIONIST—our na- 


tional journal. The truths of all our good “labor 


journals’’ should be disseminated. 

Those truths should be promulgated as ‘‘ general 
orders,’’ and our army made to obey, for we need a 
unionism of ‘Industrial Discipline.” 
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Capital and Labor. 
BY JOHN W. EVANS. 

Capital is the cumulation of labor; hence, without 
labor we would be void of capitalists, if it be then 
that the one is the outgrowth of the other, why are 
the fostering influences not more established and a 
closer union of the same? The millionaire prince is 
no better off than the pauper peasant. Keep the 
wealth from the avenues of trade and its creative 
power will be marked bya (o) cipher. So also with 
labor. If labor withholds its brain and muscle from 
the marts of the world we would soon be a dormant 
race. This then being the real status of affairs, the ones 
interests are identical with the other (at least it 
should be); but as capital is the aggrandizement o f 
wealth, and seeks its domination over its weaker 
brother, labor. Hence, the cupidity of capital knows 
10 bound and the weaker oftimes has to become sub- 
missive to power. Must this state of affairs continue to 
exist? We hope not, and here allow me to offer a so- 
lution tu the vexed problem. 

Let capital and labor come together and clasp hands 
over the bloody chasm of the past, and greet each 
other, not as twin relics of a barbarous age, but as 
brothers of an enlightened sphere, thus adopting a 
closer union between the hitherto or contending 
parties ; and as a panacea for the ills of the past allow 
me to suggest that you adopt the profit sharing plan. 
You will then be able to exclaim to the world in 
thundering tones, Eureka! Eureka! Eureka! be- 
cause capital hascertain rights that claim respect. So 
also has labor. The one is just as essential as the 
other for public weal, and during the controversial 
act. Harmony must not be lost sight of, or else the 
prospects of a speedy amelioration of the condition of 
the masses will be forever in the background of dis- 
pair, and the pending strife that now exists between 
the twain will still continue to pest public tranquility. 
First allow capital a fair margin for its use, and allow 
a fair compensation to labor. This can be best be ac- 
complished by allowing labor, through its represent- 
atives, free access at stated times to the business rela- 
tions of the two; because if this is not permitted, it 
shows plainly that a clandestine nature exists, and 
that fraud takes the place of honesty. Let us hope, 
then, that this picture so vividly painted may now 
hang upon memories’ wall and that the peaceful scenes 
of happy tranguility which blessed the first race of 
man may be substituted for the same. 

Then, and then only, shall we have discovered that 
life is worthy of preservation, and that the once hell 
upon earth has been turned into a paradise of useful 
men and women and the market of bygone ages will 
be obliterated and will only exist upon the pages of the 
world’s history. Then, and not till then, shall we 
have reached the acme of perfection. 
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The Divine International 


OR; THE CHURCH AND THE LABOR MOVEMENT. 


BY REV. W. D. P. BLISS. 


To-day organized labor hisses the church. The 
reason is that the church has become unchurchly, 
untrue to her highest self. What we need is not less 
churchliness, but more churchliness. The church 
must return to herself, that is she must advance to her 
true position, as the Divine International. This will 
end both Protestantism and Romanism, and make the 
church neither Protestant,’nor Roman, but truly 
Catholic, truly world wide, truly individual because 
truly social, truly human because truly divine. 

To-day clergymen try ‘‘to reach the workingmen.”’ 
It is an idle task. The first thing is to reach the 
church. When a true trades unionism and a Christian 
socialism have reached the church, then trades union- 
ists and socialists will flock into the church of God 
and of man. 

The first thing therefore is to change the church. 
As the reformation ofthe sixteenth century, led North- 
ern Europe from Romanism to Protestantism, so shall 
the reformation of the twentieth century, lead from 
Protestantism to a true Catholicism. Romanism is 
Paternalism. Protestantism is Individualism. Cathol- 
icism is Fraternalism. Fraternalism has the future. 

This is the lesson church social reformers must 
learn, When clergymen first become interested in 
the labor movement, they usually grow dissatisfied 
with the church. They blame the church, for its 
mammon worship, its selfishness, its lethargy, But 
the world needs the church. What we want for the 
labor movement then is not church destruction, but 
church reformation. Now the way to reform is not to 
antagonize, to dispise, to villify, but to exalt, to love, 
to reform through love. He will best lead a trade 
union, who most loves the trade union; so he will 
best lead the church to reformation who most loves 
the church. It need not make him blind to her 
faults. We must reprove, but reprove in love, and 
reprove because we love. Who can measure the 
power of a lover? Love is the dynamic of omnipo- 
tence. Never did man reprove as did Jesus Christ. 
Never was their denunciation more better than His, 
yet it was ever in the bitterness of love and never 
once in the love of bitterness. 

Jesus Christ honored the Jewish church though He 
condemned her chief leaders, He was circumcised, 
baptized, made ‘‘under the law.’’ He kept feast and 
fast. He preached in synagogue and in temple. He 
bade the man cured of leprosy go and show himself 
to the priest and offer the gift that Moses commanded. 
It is true that He boldly denounced corrupt priest and 
Pharisee, but he never once spoke against the law; He 
said of the scribes, ‘*All therefore whatsoever they bid 
you observe, that observe and do; but do not ye after 
their works for they say and do not.’’ He came thus 
to fulfill the law and the prophets,to honor the Jewish 
church, Ht® was the great conformist. He reformed 
through obedience and love. 

This too is the only practical way for economic 


reasons. We must honor organization, because it is 
impossible without economic organization to obey 
Christ’s laws. This Christian individualists senti- 
mentally forget. From Christ we get our life, our 
power, our dynamic; but from the Old Testament we 
learn the broad social law. The Old Testament lays 
down the /vack, Christ is the /ocomotive power that 
draws the world along that social track. Individual- 
ists, like Tolstoi, who exhalt the locomotive power 
but forget the track of social law and organization, 
are like ditched locomotives, their wheels whizzing 
and quivering in the air, making a great stir, but 
unable to draw a train because they are off the track. 
To attempt to literally follow the Sermon on the 
Mount, *‘to lend hoping for nothing again,’’ ‘‘to take 
no thought for the morrow,’ without first effecting 
social organization, is to attempt impossibility and 
absurdity. It is not God’s method. He sent the law 
and then the Gospel, He laid a track before he gave 
the locomotive power to the world. Else why the 
long waiting before Christ? Why the Old Testament? 
Why was not Christ born to Eve rather than to Mary? 
Christian individualists forget the method of God’s 
procedure, and, therefore, require of the world ab- 
surdities and impossibilities. When every one is pro- 
tected in the use of land and capital, as they were 
under the Mosaic law, it is easy and simple ‘‘to lend 
hoping for nothing again,’ and ‘‘to take no thought 
for the morrow.’’ We need both track and locomo- 
tive; to forget either, lands usin absurdity. But not 
only did Christ conform to all the Jewish ceremonial 
and law; He organized a new institution, which was 
yet not new, a Church which was but the legitimate 
flowering of the Jewish stock. He chose twelve 
apostles, whe lived in a vital communism; He sent 
out the seventy; after His death, under the guidance 
of His spirit, His aposties first chose a successor to 
Judas to keep up the organization and then developed 
the Church which Christ had founded. The first 
thing that Church did after the outpouring of the 
Spirit, was to form a communism or institution. 

Now this our Christian individualist friends seem to 
forget. They ignore the Old Testament law which 
Christ did not ignore. The Mosaic law was a law of 
national, social, zzs¢i/utional righteousness. It pro- 
scribed the form of holding property and land. All 
land was held as belonging to God alone and to no 
individual in fee simple. Every one, however, who 
belonged to the theocracy—notice that he must belong 
to the organization to gain its advantages—was 
defended, not in the ownership, but in the inalienable 
use of land and capital. He could not be permanently 
alienated from the land (Leviticus xxv.) If he was 
poor his property, or capital, could not be kept from 
him over night. (Deuteronomy xxiv. 1013.) The 
law by its institutions defended the fatherless, the 
hireling, the stranger, the poor, the oppressed, the 
widow. Now Jesus Christ, a Jew, said that He came 
to fulfill this law, and yet Christian individualists tell 
us that Christ knows nothing of institutionalism. 

It is true that the Jewish law had not worked. No 
mere law can work; but Jesus Christ came not to 
abolish the law dbu/ fo make it work. ‘What the law 
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could not do in that it was weak through the flesh,”’ 
that Jesus Christ came to fulfill. 

Hence if we would obey the law of love, if we would 
follow Christ, if we would teach what is economically, 
wise and practical, we must have organization in the 
spirit of Christ. Legalism forgets grace. Individual- 
ism forgets law. Democratic organization, fulfills law 
through grace. 

Thus reformed will the church without losing the 
power of individual grace, exert a social power to 
which she is a stranger to-day. She must work with 
the State. We need, not the union of church and 
State, but a church that shall be the conscience, the 
soul of the State. Divorce of church and State, has 
meant in America, the marriage of politics and the 
Devil. We have left politics to the saloon keeper and 
as a result we have hot house politics. At the polls 
we must obey God and serve man. 

The church must support the trades union and 
eight hour movement. The trade union movement is 
religious to-day in spite of the church. The church 
must recognize this and aid it to become more relig- 
ious, especially must the church aid the eight hour 
movement. The right to leisure is as divine as the 
right to work. By work man lives in thé body; in 
leisure man lives in the soul. Short hours at the fac- 
tory man means long hours at home, in the library, in 
the church. The short hour movement is the prerequis- 
ite to character among workingmen. Were Christ 
on earth to-day, He would preach work for the unem- 
ployed; short hours for the workers. Then when 
labor is organized and hands have developed heads, 
the church can teach the world the path to a divine 
socialism. Land belongs to God alone and must be 
held by the people, as God’s family. Capital must 
obey love, which means co operation, not for little 
competing groups, but for all God’s children. So 
shall the world grow, though a trades unionism ever 
new, towards the co-operative commonwealth. 

But let us not lose ourselves in words. ‘The first 
thing is to teach the church the lesson of social as 
well as individual salvation, fulfilling in Christ, the 
law of equity. Here trades unionist, neither by 
standing outside and throwing stones, nor by coming 
inside and calling names, but in the spirit of love, 
can enter and help the church realize her mission as 
the divine international; then shall the church be able 
to aid the labor movement. To church and the work- 
ingman, alike comes the divine command, ‘‘in love, 
educate, agitate, organize.’’ 


+e 


Unite and Succeed. 
BY INNES, THE PAINTER, 


All labor journals published throughout the land 
contain interesting facts and statements concerning 
the financial, political and industrial topics that should 
be read with interest by every intelligent worker from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. But for instructive and 
entertainiug literature, the FEDERATIONIST excels 
any labor paper I have ever had the pleasure of read- 
ing. It advocates the eight hour system. This fact 


alone should make it a welcome visitor in the home 
ofevery laborer. The time has come when eight 
hours should constitute a day’s work. This fact is 
demonstrated by the idle men seen in every State of 
the Union. New and improved machinery is continu- 
ally crowding the masses out of employment, conse- 
quently a reduction of the hours of labor is an impera- 
tive necessity. Were the eight hour system now in 
vogue, it would require five men to perform the labor 
done by four men under the present ten hour system. 
This would reduce the recruits of Coxey’s army and 
the idle men in every community. There jare many 
who state that ten hours are none too much fora 
day’s labor, but they read little, if any, and are not 
posted on the necessities of the country. There are 
many who are contented to work ten hours, for the 
same reason that a slave in the Southern States was con- 
tented to be a slave fifty years ago, that is they know 
no better, There were excuses however for the slave. 
He was illiterate, was born and reared in slavery, had 
no opportunity for acquiring knowledge, and had no 
voice in the laws that subjected him to the tyranny of 
bondage, he was therefore a slave by compulsion. On 
the other hand, there is no excuse of the laborers of 
to-day (many of whom are a little better off than a 
well kept slave of fifty years ago), submitting to the 
tyranny of combining capitalists and corporations. As 
they unite to oppress you and keep you and your 
posterity in ‘slavery and ignorance, unite ye also; 
for in unity is power. Remember the thirteen 
original colonies realized the power of unity in 1776;the 
residents of these colonies were no more slaves to Eng- 
land then than you are to monopoly now. Therefore 
unite, use your power at the ballot box and educate 
yourselves, do not continue to vote yourselves slaves 
and forge the chains that bind you in bondage. There 
are no excuses for the voluntary slaves of to-day, as 
more than ninety per cent. of the workers of the land 
can read, and it isa duty they owe themselves, their 
fellowmen, and their posterity, to read and discuss the 
industrial political and financial questions of to-day. 
I am happy to say that men who earn their bread by 
the sweat of their brow, are beginning to realize that 
neither the Republican or Democratic parties are 
doing or have ever done anything to better the condi- 
tion of the toiling masses, and that their only hope 
is in uniting and sustaining each other and meeting 
capitalists and grasping monopolists in the battle for 
bread, and as an interested worker I would recom- 
mend the FEDERATIONIST to all laboring classes as 
an educator, 


+ 
The United Mine Workers’ Official Journal, ot June 21, 1594, 
says: 
“President Gompers, of the American Federation of Labor, 
with the cordial good-will of his Executive Council, has for- 


warded $1,000 to Secretary-Treasurer McBryde as the Federa- 
tion’s donation to the cause of the miners. Hence the fear 
expressed by President McBride of the suspension of this jour- 
nal is removed, and from appearances now there is no doubt but 
that it will continue on its ceurse as usual. 

“We think it only fair to assure President Gompers and the 
Federation of the hearty approval of every miuer in the country 
for this tangible and material expression of sympathy. If the 
Federation had no higher mission, this one instance, which is 
only one of hundreds occurring throughout the year, of its 
timely power and willingness to come to the aid of its tem- 
porarily embarrassed affiliated bodies will endear it to every 
right thinking person. 
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Ask your newsdealer to handle and keep on 
sale the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 

OWING tothe great pressure of important 
matter in connection with the railroad strike, 
many important contributed articles and valu- 
able correspondence are crowded out of this 
issue, 


IN consequence of the great pressure of 


‘‘ strike ’’ matter in this issue the ‘‘ Official ’’ 
business is published on page 131 in this issue. 


READ all the articles and editorials in the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. You will be 
amply rewarded by so doing. 


AFTER reading the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST pass it to a friend. 


PULLMAN. 

Ir is a lamentable fact that success does not 
always attend the right or those who struggle 
to achieve it. If any doubt existed as to the 
truth of this statement, the strike at Pullman 
and the strike of the American Railway Union 
in support of it, has dispelled that doubt. It 
is indeed difficult to conceive a cause in which 
right was more on the side of those who were 
defeated as in the one under consideration. 
We present to our readers the true story of 
this contest, and the cause which led up to it ; 
and we hope to add to the contumely and con- 
tempt which every earnest, honest, liberty 
loving man, woman and child in the country 
must feel for the most consummate type of 
avaricious wealth absorber, tyrant and hypo- 
crite this age, of that breed, has furnished 
—Pullman. 

In the language of the picture drawn by 
Pullman, the phz/anthropist of Pullman, the 
town, he says: ‘‘ That it is bordered with 
bright beds of flowers and green velvety 
stretches of land, that is shaded with trees and 
dotted with parks and pretty water vistas and 
glimpses here and there cf artistic sweeps and 
landscape gardening , a town where the homes 
even of the most modest are bright and whole- 
some and filled with pure air and light, a 
town, in a word, from which all that is ugly, 
discordant and demoralizing is eliminated and 
all that inspires to self-respect, to thrift and to 
cleanliness of person and of being is generally 
provided.”’ 
~ This description is unquestionably true so 
far as it refers to the view which the passer by 
sees upon the train, but back where the 
workers live and die; what a pitiful, horrible 
condition prevails. In whole blocks entire 
families have for years lived in one room in 
order that they might eke out an existence. 
In no community in the world, except possibly 
China, was there such a small proportion of 
families living in family privacy. 

At the beginning of the contest the em- 
ployees of Pullman owed $80,000 for rent 
without the ability to pay it. A young woman 
whose father worked for the Company for fif- 
teen years died, leaving the family in destitute 
circumstances. He was in debt to the Com- 
pany $60 for rent. The unpaid bill was 
sent to the orphaned girl and she was required 
out of her scanty wages of 30 cents per day 
with the assistance of her brother's wages of 
70 cents per day to liquidate the unpaid rent. 
A man a few days before the strike received a 
check for his months’ work which came 45 
cents short of balancing his rent account and 
a bill was sent with the collector to his house 
for payment. Blacksmiths who formerly, at 
Pullman as well as other places, received $4.00 
a day did not average $1.00. 

In Pullman there was always an indefinable 
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something teliing the workers that their pres- 
ence was not wanted where the flowers and 
fountains and velvety lawns are. The houses 
are not healthy and the records show an un- 
usual number of deaths by zymotic diseases. 

During the terrible suffering last winter the 
Company insisted that there was no destitution 
nor suffering in the place and with much non- 
chalance declared that ‘‘there could be none 
because it was not contemplated in the theory 
upon which the town was founded and con- 
trolled.’’ 

When a number of charitable ladies organ- 
ized to relieve the destitution they were not 
permitted to carry on the work, for that would 
be an acknowledgment that there was need of 
relief. 

The town of Pullman covers 350 acres esti- 
mated to be worth $10,000,000. Buildings 
eccupied by the workers are conjested as the 
most thickly settled residence districts of Chi- 
cago, yet Pullman pays but $15,000 on taxes, 
(Carnegie defrauds the government in his con- 
tracts; Pullman in taxes). 

Nor should it be imagined that the state- 
ment made by Pullman recently, that the 
reason he refused to arbitrate the matter in 
dispute with his employees was that the Com- 
pany were producing cars at a loss. Asa 
matter of fact last February, or two months 
before the strike commenced, the Company 
issued an official statement containing the fol- 
lowing. ‘‘ The day is near at hand when the 
$30,000,000 present capital of the Pullman 
Company will be covered and more than 
covered by the value of the 3.500 acres of land 
on which is built the town of Pullman.’’ 
Coupled with this was the statement that the 
$30,000,000 capital stock had a market value 
of $60,000,000. 

When the fact is borne in mind that Pull- 
man has practically a monopoly in the build- 
ing of his cars, is not the claim preposterous 
that he could not pay fair wages? Does any 
one imagine that if Pullman’s statement of his 
inability to pay the wage demanded was true 
that he would refuse to arbitrate ? No arbitra- 
tor would make an award against him if he 
could prove his assertions, his refusal is the 
best evidence of his untruthfulness. In truth 
out of his own statements he convicts himself. 

The end is not yet. Labor will not down. 
It will triumph despite all the Pullmans com- 
bined ; and as for Pullman, he has proven 
himself a public enemy. His name and mem- 
ory are excoriated to-day and will be forever. 


You cannot expect the newspapers under 
the control or influenced by corporate wealth 
to present any other phase of our question 
than the one which promotes the interest of 
their owners. ’ 


THE RAILWAY STRIKE. 


The following article was written Ly Samuel Gom- 
pers at the special request of theiHon, Lloyd Bryce, 
editor of the “‘North American Review,’’ and is pub- 
lished in the current issue of that excellent magazine. 


ON Decoration Day, May 30th, 1894, Judge 
Grosscup of the United States Courts in his 
oration commemorative of the day, took oc- 
casion to say that ‘“The growth of labor or- 
ganizations must be checked by law,’’ yet 
when the sounds of his voice have scarcely 
died away we have in the midst of us_ the 
greatest and most extensive labor struggle that 
has ever taken place among the wage-workers 
of America, and possibly of the world. 

Thousands of miles of railroads in all direc- 
tions are at a stand still, and nearly a hundred 
thousand workmen in voluntary idleness to 
secure what they regard as justice to their 
fellow workmen. It has been questioned 
whether the boycott or strike was wise, or 
whether it was justifiable? With the first 
question there may be some difference of 
opinion. It may sincerely be doubted whether 
it was wise for an organization such as the 
American Railway Union, within a year of its 
formation to attempt to inaugurate a move- 
ment which in its inception, of necessity, 
assumed gigiantic proportions. 

The policy or wisdom of entering into so 
great a movement without consultation with, 
or against the advice of the older railroad and 
bona fide labor organizations of the country, 
is open to serious question. Nor will I attempt 
from the usual standpoint of trade disputes to 
justify the strike. Sufficient for me are the 
facts which provoked it, and to which I shall 
allude latter; but that the railroad men 
deliberately entered a contest which entailed 
many sacrifices and dangers in an attempt to 
redress grievances not of their own, but of other 
workmen, workmen, who by an insiduous sys- 
tem of hypocrisy and deceit had become so 
thoroughly enervated and enslaved and im- 
poverished, without organization or previous 
understanding in sheer desperation threw 
down their work and unmasking before the 
world’s wondrous gaze the second of the twin 
of modern Pecksniffs, George M. Pullman, 
is indeed to their credit. The first of these 
twins, Andrew Carnegie, was for years re- 
garded as the ideal of the ‘Captains of Indus- 
try,’’ the paragon of virtue and business prob- 
ity, the Mon Plus Ultra of political devotion to 
our ‘Triumphant Democracy,’’-and the most 
adored of men when he reduced his workmen 
at Homestead, toa condition of poverty and 
misery. ‘To-day he stands before the world 
convicted of defrauding the government he 
pretended to worship, the people whom he led 
to believe he loved and trusted. 

A little more than twenty years ago George 
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M. Pullinan conceived the idea of starting in 
connection with his car shops atown. One 
that should bear his name and hand down to 
posterity a monument of his enterprise and 
philanthropy. He builded houses for his em- 
ployees to live in, stores to make their pur- 
chases and churches to do their praying. The 
workers were told their interests and Pull- 
man’s were one and the same,that what would 
bring him a greater prosperity, would redound 
to their advantage. They were warned that to 
belong to a trade union would be inimical to 
their joint enterprise, hence workmen who 
would purpose forming a union among them 
would be discharged, regarded as a common 
enemy and driven out of the town. They were 
to depend entirely upon Pullman’s generosity 
and forsight in all things. To paraphrase a 
stanza of a well known poem they were much 
like the men at Balaklava. 
Pullman to the front of them, 
Pullman to the rear of them; 
Bulldozed and plundered. 
Theirs not to ask the reason why ? 
Theirs but to work and die 
Too long had they slumbered. 

The result was that the workers at Pullman 
were huddled togetherin the (exteriorially) 
neat houses, for which they were required to 
pay higher rents than are paid for similar ac- 
commodations in Chicago. They were reduced 
in wages as often as the seasons would recur 
and opportunities either arose or were made. 
This was carried on until last February, when 
a reduction in wages was offered varying from 
25 to 333 and ina few instances 50 per cent. 

Here are a few figures which may be taken 
as a fair criterion of the extent of the reduc- 
tion in wages offered. 


Price per Price 

piece, 1893 offered 1894. 
Making trolley roofs, Sg 2a $ 1 40 
Framework car seat, I 25 79 
Cutting carpets, 3 00 I 50 
Making mattresses double, 25 15 
Cutting Brussels carpet, 2 50 I 10 
Blacksmith work, platform, 4 00 2 65 
Truck setting, 45 16 
Sleeping car bodies, 180 00 115 50 


Driven to desperation by this latest attempt 
of Pullman to force the men, women and 
children further down in the social scale a 
meeting was held. Who called it no one 
knows, how it came about not a vestige of 
evidence is athand. It was held and a com- 
mittee appointed to wait upon Mr. Pullman 
or a representative of the company to show 
that it was absolutely impossible to live on 
the wages offered; that a middle ground 
should be sought; that if wages were to be 
reduced the rents should also come down. 

Instead of the request of the men being con- 
sidered by Pullman, the committee was sum- 
marily dismissed and discharged almost in 
stantly. Isit surprising that these men in 


their rude awakening to the true character of 
this modern philanthropist who had led them 
to depend entirely upon him, deceived them 
into the belief that self reliance and organiza— 
tion for their common protection was their 
greatest enemy, now that they asked for a 
respectful hearing and consideration of their 
grievances, found themselves injured and in- 
sulted and their spokesmen discharged and 
blacklisted and themselves without an organi- 
zation to protect or defend them, without the 
means of properly laying their grievances be- 
fore organized labor of the country, they struck 
work declaring that they might as well remain 
idle and starve as to work and slowly meet 
that fate. 

Organized labor of Chicago becoming aware 
of the unusual commotion at Pullman did not 
hold the spurned attempt to organize the 
workers of that town against them. It was 
readily appreciated that these men were wholly 
misled by the false promises and covert threats 
of Pullman’s ‘‘ Pantata,’’ Relief committees 
were at once formed and it is firmly declared 
that the average workman of that philanthro- 
pist-ridden town have fared better since they 
have engaged in the contest and fraternized 
with their fellow workmen than they have for 
the past two years while working. 

It was during this time, when relief com- 
mittees from the Pullman strikers were making 
their visits to organizations, that the conven- 
tion of the American Ralway Union was hold- 
ing its first convention in Chicago and a com- 
mittee called for its financial and moral assist- 
ance. A committee from the convention was 
appointed to wait upon the company with the 
request that the matter in dispute might be 
submitted to arbitration. The committee was 
told there was nothing to arbitrate and that 
the company refused to discuss the matter at 
all. Insulted, humiliated by the manner their 
disinterested efforts at restoring amicable re- 
lations between Pullman and his former ser- 
vile employees were received, the committee 
made its report. The convention in a moment 
reflected the feelings of the committee and 
though at first sullen, silent and indignant 
they resolved amidst the wildest enthusiasm 
that unless the Pullman Company either ad- 


justed the matter in controversy with their 


employees or submitted it to an arbitration the 
members of the American Railway Union 
would not handle Pullman cars and would ask 
all workmen to act likewise. No heed was 
given to the request, resolution or threat (call 
it what you will) and the great boycott (strike) 
was on. 


I can scarcely bring myself to the belief that 
the convention imagined that the movement 
would be as extended as it developed into, nor 
that it would last as long as it has. 


Be that 
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as it may, we certainly find ourselves in the 
midst of one of the greatest labor struggles. 

Now comes the question repeated. Was 
the strike wise or justifiable ? The answer to 
which must always depend upon the character 
and position of the party giving it. As to the 
wisdom time can only tell. Since ‘* Nothing 
succeeds so well as success’’ in: all efforts of 
life I presume this element will finally set its 
quietus upon this consideration of the subject. 
But as to its justification, what of that? From 
the standpoint of theemployer, no! From the 
standpoint of a labor organization having an 
agreement with an employer which would 
violate its provisions, no! From the stand- 
point of the A. R. U., having no agreement 
with either of the railroad companies involved 
and expressing the inarticulate protest of the 
masses against the wrongs inflicted upon any 
of their brothers and their yearning for justice 
to all mankind, yes! a thousand times yes! 

It is something not yet fully understood how 
fully organized labor stands as the sturdy 
pioneer of all the hopes of the masses for jus- 
tice and humane conditions, of their aspira- 
tions for a nobler manhood resultant from an 
equality of opportunities. It is in consequence 
of these facts that organized labor feels itself 
frequently called upon to espouse the cause of 
those who have neglected their own interests 
and who have even antagonized any effort to 
bring them within the fold of organization. 
Labor men feel and know that the wealth pro- 
ducers would certainly avail themselves of 
their only means of defending and advancing 
their position in life were it not that they in 
many instances had their prejudices aroused 
and ignorance of actual conditions preyed 
upon by the instruments of their oppression in 
the hands of the corporate and employing class. 

But the men are on strike, the police armed 
to the teeth are on guard to protect life and 
property, the militia are called out ostensibly 
for the same purpose and the regular army of 
the United States are marshaled into the fields 
by order of the President to enfore injunctions, 
restraining ‘‘everybody’’ from even writing 
a letter, issued by the Judge who only a few 
days ago expressed the firm conviction that 
the growth of labor organizations must be 
checked by law. 

Is it not somewhat strange that under the 
provisions of the Interstate Commerce Law, a 
law passed by Congress in compliance with 
the demand of the people of our country to 
protect them against the greed and outrageous 
discriminations of the railroads it can be dis- 
torted to such a degree as to appal its authors 
and promoters and should be perverted from 
its true purpose and made to do service as an 
instrument to oppress the parties to whom it 
was never intended to apply, workingmen en- 
gaged in a contest to redress grievances ? 


’ 


One may look almost in vain for the restraint 
the law has put upon the avarice and injustice 
practiced by the railroad corporations, but 
the reform elements in our country seem to 
have unconsciously created their own Franken- 
stein, the breath of life being injected into it 
by plutocracy in the shape of ill gotten gains. 

There is no desire nor even a tendency on 
the part of organized labor to have its move- 
ment go beyond the limits of the law, but I 
submit that there is a standpoint from which 
this great problem should be considered other 
than a sycophantic judge’s injunction, a 
policeman’s club or the point of a bayonet. 
The fact of the matter is that industrial con- 
ditions have changed to a wonderful extent 
within the past thirty years, that wealth has 
been accumulated as never before, that new 
forces are at play in the production and trans- 
portation of wealth, and that the civil law of 
our States and country has simply not kept 
pace in becoming accommodated to the altered 
conditions. 

Do what you will, declaim as you may in- 
dustrial and commercial development cannot 
be confined within the limits of laws enacted 
to fit past decades, the theories of which are 
sought to be applied to modern conditions. 

Civilization of the past and present is based 
upon labor, and yet the laborer has no stand- 
ing nor protection in the economy of our life. 
It may well be asked that if the State ignores 
dealing out some degree of justice and 
guaranteeing protection to labor, what inter- 
est the labor has in the State? As a matter 
of fact the organizations of labor are endeavor- 
ing to secure that protection and guarantee to 
the workingmen which the State has failed to 
take cognizance of. Without organization the 
workmen would simply be reduced to a much 
worse condition than the slaves in ante-bellum 
days, and all attempts to strain the law, con- 
struing the exercise of natural rights to be 
criminal, will only react upon the heads of the 
legal prestigiators 

If monarchical England with its old and ef- 
fete traditions and crusty customs the Parlia- 
ment can afford to liberalize its laws and 
legalize the action of workingmen engaged in 
the maintenance of their organizations and 
their effort to obtain better conditions, cer- 
tainly the Republic of these United States 
should not only keep pace with that spirit, 
but advance beyond it and not bring the entire 
military and civil forces to aid the strong and 
help crush out the weak. ' 

Labor cannot and will not if it could, utilize 
the Havemeyer process of securing legisla- 
tion ; it relies upon the justice of its cause, the 
nobility of its purposes, the humanizing in- 
fluences of its efforts. 

Pullman it is said is willing to spend mil- 
lions of dollars if necessary to bring his former 
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employees ‘‘ to their senses.’’ This man who 
compels the public to pay the wages in the 
shape of tips to his employees on the Pullman 
cars, who forces his workmen down to the 
very lowest dregs of human misery, is willing 
to spend millions of dollars to bring his 
workmen to the sense of their utter depend- 
ence upon him, 

This is evidently his purpose. It is the 
purpose of many another corporation king. 
He and a few others may possibly win in the 
present contest, but the people of America 
when once aroused to a sense of the wrong in- 
flicted upon them will not be slow in so shap- 
ing our laws and industrial conditions as will 
surprise their most supercillious critics. 

We insist upon the right to organize, the 
right to think, to act, to protect ourselves, our 
homes and our liberties and work out our 
emancipation. We are confident we shall se- 
cure them, and that the world will stand sur- 
prised that they were accomplished through 
the means of an enlightened public opinion 
and by peaceful means. For 

‘* We love no triumphs sprung from force 
They stain their brightest cause ; 
’Tis not in blood that liberty 
Inscribes her civic laws. 
She writes them on the people’s heart, 


In language clear and plain: 
True thoughts have moved the world before 


And so they shall again.’’ 


THE STRIKE AND ITS LESSONS. 

Tu strike of the American Railway Union 
to influence Pullman to submit to arbitration 
the controversy between him and his employees 
will long live in the memory of man as one of 
the greatest labor struggles in the history of 
the country. It is true that the struggle has 
not been crowned with the immediate success 
of the objects sought to be achieved, yet it has 
so thrilled the hearts of the people and riveted 
their attention that its lessons and_ benefits 
will be widespread, deep and lasting. Like 
many of its predecessors, as we have said, it 
has failed of its immediate object, but it las 
accomplished more good in directing attention 
to the underlyivs wrongs of modern society 
than all the lectures and publications could 
secure in a decade. It has made the foolish 
as well as the wise stop and think and ask, 
‘* Whither are we drifting ?’’ 

Out of all this tumult it has revealed to the 
world the character of one of its noblest sons, 
Eugene V. Debs. His earnestness, honesty 
and sincerity no man on this continent doubts. 
No one has a shadow of an excuse for doubt- 
ing him, and it is but right to accord him this 
faint measure of justice. 


On Monday, July 9, a telegram was received 
by the President of the American Federation 
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of Labor insisting that it was his duty to be 

in Chicago in the‘‘Storm Centre’’ of the railroad 
. ern . “ 

strike. The President summoned the Execu- 


. tive Council to meet at Chicago on Thursday 


the 12th, and invited the executive officers of 
a number of the National and International 
Trade Unions of America and the Brother- 
hoods and Orders of railroad men to meet with 
them. It was indeed gratifying that nearly 
all responded, either being themselves in 
attendance or sending accredited representa- 
tives. 

When the Executive Council and the Con- 
ference met in Chicago, President Debs was 
invited to address the conference and explain 
what he advised the labor organizations of 
America to do to aid him in his struggle. He 
accepted the invitation and in his address 
made a calm but eloquent statement. Every 
delegate present expressed his hearty sym- 
pathy with Mr. Dets and the strike and nearly 
all were anxious to aid in his movement if it 
could be done in the best interests of the toil- 
ing masses of America. 

Mr. Debs read a proposition * that he de- 
sired President Gompers to submit to the 
Railroads Managers’ Association, and there- 
after a general discussion ensued as to the 
advisability of recommending a general strike 
of the organized workingmen of America. 

It must be borne in mind that the proposi- 
tion President Debs desired to submit to the 
Managers’ Association contained no other 
condition than the reinstatement of the striking 
railroad men. In other words the question 
which the men had come out for had been 
abandoned, they were then on strike for their 
positions. In view of the fact that the railroad 
men were asking to be reinstated, we submit 
to the calm judgment of all whether it would 
have been either wise, just or expedient to 
advise our fellow workmen of all trades 
throughout the country to lay down their 
tools of employment and quit work. 

Apart from any other consideration of this 
question, aye even eschewing for a moment 
the consideration of contracts entered into be- 
tween organized workmen and their employ- 
ers, and even putting aside the excellent 
reasons given in the statement issued and 
printed below, we feel confident that it would 
have been the greatest mistake, the most 
palpable wrong ever inflicted upon the workers 
of our country to do other than the conference 
did and that was to pledge our support to the 
men on strike, while advising our fellow 
workers not to enter into a sympathetic strike 
at this time. 

For hours the question was discussed and 
finally the following statement agreed upon 
and issued : 


*(See Mr. Debs’ proposition on page 133 of this issue. Ep.) 
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“CHICAGO, July 13, 1894. 

‘The great industrial upheaval now agitating the 
country has been carefully, calmly and fully considered 
in a conference of the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor, and the executive 
officers and representatives of the National and Inter- 
national Unions and Brotherhoods of Railway men, 
called to meet in the city of Chicago, on the 12th day 
of July, 1894. In the light of all the evidence obtain- 
able, and in view of the peculiar complications now 
enveloping the situation, we are forced to the conclu- 
sion that the best interests of the unions affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor demand that 
they refrain from participating in any general or local 
strike which may be proposed in connection with the 
present railroad troubles. 

In making this declaration, we do not wish it under- 
stood that we are in any way antagonistic to labor 
organizations now struggling for right or justice, but 
rather to the fact that the present contest has become 
surrounded and beset with complications so grave in 
their nature that we cannot consistently advise a 
course which would but add to the general con- 
fusion. 

The public press ever alive to the interests of cor- 
porate wealth, have with few exceptions, so maliciously 
misrepresented matters that in the public mind the 
working classes are now arrayed in open hostility to 
federal authority. This is a position we do not wish 
to be placed in, nor will we occupy without a protest. 

Weclaim to be patriotic and law abiding as any 
other class of citizens, a claim substantiated by our 
actions in times of public need and public peril. 

By misrepresentation and duplicity, certain corpora- 
tions assume that they stand for law and order, and 
that those opposing them represents lawlessness and 
anarchy. We protest against this assumption, as we 
protest against the inference that because a certain 
indi: idual or a certain class enjoy a monopoly in par- 
ticular lines of trade or commerce, that it necessarily 
follows that they are entitled to a monopoly in 
loyalty and good citizenship. 

The trade union movement is one of reason, one of 
deliberation, and depending entirely upon the volun- 
tary and sovereign action of its members. It is demo- 
cratic in principle and action, conservative in its de- 
mands, and consistent in its efforts to secure them. 

Industrial contests cannot be entered into at the be- 
hest of any individual officer of this conference, 
regardless of the position he may occupy in our 
organizations. Strikes in our affiliated organizations 
are entered into only as a last resort, and after all 
efforts for a peaceful adjustment of grievances have 
failed, and then only after the members have by their 
own votes (usually requiring a two-thirds and often 
a three-fourths vote) so decided. 

The trade union movement has its origin in econo- 
mic and social injustice, and has its history, its strug- 
gles, and its tendency well defined. It stands as the 
protector of those who see the wrongs and injustice 
resultant of our present industrial system, and who by 
organization manifest their purpose of becoming 
larger sharers in the product of their labor, and who 
by their efforts contribute towards securing the unity 
and solidarity of labor’s forces; so that in the ever 


preseut contest of the wealth producers to conquer 
their rights from the wealth absorbers, we may by our 
intelligence and persistency, the earnestness of our 
purpose, the nobility of our cause work out through 
evolutionary methods the final emancipation of labor. 

While we may not have the power to order a strike 
of the working people of our country, we are fully 
aware that a recommendation from this conference to 
them to lay down their tools of labor would largely 
influence the members of our affiliated organizations; 
and appreciating the responsibility resting upon us and 
the duty we owe to all, we declare it to be the sense 
of this conference that a general strike at this time is 
inexpedient, unwise and contrary to the best interests 
of the working people. We further recommend that 
all connected with the American Federation of Labor 
now out on sympathetic strike should return to work 
and those who contemplate going out on sympathetic 
strike are advised to remain at their usual vocations, 

In this strike of the American Railway Union we 
recognize an impulsive vigorous protest against the 
gathering, growing forces of plutocratic power and 
corporation rule. In the sympathetic movement of 
that order to help the Pullman employees, they have 
demonstrated the hollow shams of Pullman’s phara- 
saical paradise. Mr. Pullman in his persistent re- 
pulses of arbitration and in his heartless autocratic 
treatment of his employees has proven himself a pub- 
lic enemy. 

The heart of labor everywhere throbs responsive to 
the manly purposes and sturdy struggle of the Ameri- 
can Railway Union in their heroic endeavor to redress 
the wrongs of the Pullman employees. In this posi- 
tion they effectually reiterate the fundamental trade 
union principle that working people, regardless of 
sex, creed, color, nationality, politics or occupation, 
should have one and the same interests in one com- 
mon cause for their own industrial and political ad- 
vancement. 

By this railway strike the people are once more re- 
minded of the immense forces held at the call of cor- 
porate capital for the subjugation of labor, For years 
the railroad interests have shown the lawless example 
of defiance to injunctions and have set aside laws to 
controlthem. They have displayed the utmost con- 
tempt for the Inter-State Commerce Law, have 
avoided its penalties and sneered at its impotency to 
prevent pooling discriminations and other imp sitions 
on the public. In this disregard of law these cor- 
porations have given the greatest impetus to Auarchy 
and lawlessness. Still they did not hesitate, when 
confronted by outraged labor, to invoke the powers 
of the State. The Federal Government, backed by 
United States marshals, injunctions of courts, procla- 
mations by the President and sustained by the bayo- 
nets of soldiers and all the civil and military machin- 
ery of the law, have rallied on the summons of the 
corporations. 

Against this array of armed force and brutal money- 
ed aristocracy, would it not be worse than folly to call 
men out on a general or local strike in these days of 
stagnant trade and commercial depression? No, 
better let us organize more generally, combine more 
closely, unite our forces, educate and prepare our- 
selves to protect our interests, and that we may go to 
the ballot box and cast our votes as American freemen 
united and determined to redeem this country from its 
present political and industrial misrule, to take it 
from the hands of the plutocratic wreckers and place 
it in the hands of the common peopie.”’ 
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THE correctness of the position and the wis- 
dom of the course pursued by the conferetice, 
as plainly stated in the preceding document, 
will soon be demonstrated and those of our 
fellow unionists who in their enthusiasm and 
impatience believed at the time that a general 
strike should have been entered into will 
themselves see and acknowledge how serious 
was their mistake. 

We have seen some criticism of the action 
of the conference and some opponents have 
stated that since we believe that strikes are 
one of the weapons of labor, it is for that 
reason we should have gone into the battle. 
We submit that when a battle is really lost it 
is not the best time to stake the interests of 
organized labor upon that issue. And further, 
we assure our carping critics that when or 
ganized labor enters into a great contest it will 
do so of its own choosing and not be forced 
into it by those who are opposed to the very 
policy they urge us to pursue. 


ONE thing has been fully shown in this strike 
and that is that the railroads of our country 
must pass from out of the hands of private 
ownership into that of the Government. 
Kither the Government must own the rail- 
roads, or as now, the railroads own the 
Government, and since the Government has 
undertaken to operate bankrupt railroads 
which are placed in the hands of receivers it 
is but a step further to assume ownership and 
control of those roads which are still solvent. 

There cannot be half way measures in this 
line of policy. The public is giving a willing 
ear and is considering the demand that organ- 
ized labor has voiced for years. ‘The Govern- 
ment must own and control the railroads, and 
the railroad employees must be thoroughly 
organized to protect and advance their inter- 
terests, and allied with the great forces of or- 
ganized labor help to usher in that day of 
general peace and good will towards all man- 
kind. 

The impulse of the men on strike was noble, 
but impulses must be wisely directed. Every 
fibre of our being was with the strikers in 
their effort to help their fellows from the 
bondage of despotic power. Pullmanism must 
be downed in all its phases. ‘The servile, the 
ignorant and the usurpers in high and low 
places must be downed, but the downing of 
these evils must be accomplished by the con- 
structive forces that will replace true patriot- 
ism for Pullmanism, democracy for autocracy. 
The policy of bluff and bluster may gain a 
hearing but will not gain the day for which 
we are looking. When the time comes, if it 
does come, for the displacement of the barbar- 
ity of capitalism to make way for humane 
conditions it will be accomplished by men 
whose heads are as cool as their hearts are 
warm. 


DON’T! 

Ir is the evident purpose of the combina- 
tion of the courts and railroads to send 
Eugene V. Debs to prison. We say, Don't. 

It seems to be the purpose of the corpora- 
tions and moneyed classes to stifle the voice of 
liberty-loving men. We say, Don’t. 

If the plutocratic classes in combination 
with governmental power try to crush out 
organized labor, \Ve say, Don’t. 

The rights secured through ages of struggle 
will not be surrendered at the behest of the 
avaricious wealth absorbers of America nor of 
the world. We won't. 

To the powers that de, we urge a rational 
consideration of labor’s yearnings and de- 
mands for justice. If they contemplate more 
bitter antagonism, more relentless oppression, 
more flint-hearted indifference to the rights of 
labor, in the name of all that is good, noble 
and holy, We say, Don’t. 


WILuiAm T. Sreap, of England, in an arti- 
cle in the July issue of the Review of Reviews, 
says: ‘‘That Capitalism in America for the 
most part in where capitalism was in the Old 
Country, when even men as advanced as 
Bright and Cobden, regarded factory legisla- 
tion as a monstrous invasion of liberty of the 
subject. It is like going back to the middle 
ofthe century to visit the American republic. 
In most matters pertaining to social evolution 
in things industrial, and, indeed, in many 
other things they are about fifty years behind 
England. ‘Their trade unions are still regard- 
ed with the same suspicion resentment and dis- 
trust that they were looked upon in the Old 
Country before the repeal of the anti combina- 
tion laws.’’ 

Such criticism, based as they are upon 
truth, contain a sting scarcely relished by men 
sincerely devoted to republican institutions, 
but we will still overcome the efforts to crush 
out our organizations. 


CAN’T you secure a subscriber for this 
magazine? It is published in your interest, 
is owned and controlled by you. It voices 
labor's side of every question. 


THE workers who do not organize for self 
protection are neither listened to or cared for 
by their employers or the public generally. 
Only those who appreciate the necessity of 
organization to improve their material and 
moral conditions are ever heeded in the econ- 
omy of life. 


THE second annual convention of the National Alliance of 
Theatrical Stage Employees, which was held in Chicago during 
the week “ey 9, elected the following officers for the ensuing 
year: President, Lee M. Hart, Chicago, Vice-President, Edward 
Sheppard, Brooklyn, Recording Secretary, Geo, W. Glenny, 
Chicago, Financial Secretary, Percy Farren, Philadelphia, 
Treasurer, P. Malony, Boston, Sergeant-at-Arms, F. Northup, 
Denver, Executive Board, L. M. Hart, Chairman, P. Malony, E. 
Sheppard, L. Kohsin, Trustees, Messrs. Gillispie, Clark and 
Bowen. The next convention will be held in Boston. 
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AN APPEAL FOR AID. 


Debs’ Legal Defense Fund. 


Eugene V. Debs stands as one of the most conspic- 
uous and interesting figures before the country. 
None doubt his honesty and his fidelity to the cause 
of the wronged against the wrongdoer. Yet he is in 
jail awaiting the action of the United States Courts 
upon the charge of contempt of its dragnet injunc- 
tions. He is required to appear before four different 
courts, located hundreds of miles from each other, at 
one and the same time. He is under indictment for 
conspiracy for obeying the instructions of his organ- 
ization and requesting railroad employees to quit 
work to aid their struggling fellow workmen. Law 
is being strained and distorted, corporate power is 
exerting its every effort to incarcerate this unselfish, 
earnest and sincere lover of humanity, Eugene V. 
Debs. 

The corporations now have their claws ready to 
fasten them upon the body of Debs, not simply to try 
and crush him, but they hope to awe the men of labor 
into silence and slavish submission. That purpose 
cannot, dare not and will not succeed. Debs must 
be defended and ably defended. In his person at this 
time he represents the rights of Labor before the law 
to organize, to quit work in defense, protection and 
advancement of its interests. 

The corporations have their creature, Attorney Gen- 
eral Olney and their other most skilled attorneys to 
prosecute Debs. He must therefore be defended by 
counsel equally capable and with equal zeal, but whose 
hearts as well as brain throb and hope for the right. 

Eugene V, Debs isa poor man. He has no money; 
his trial and preparation for it will require a consider- 
able amount of money and we know that the workers 
of the country have never yet been appealed to in vain 
to help in the cause of justice, humanity and right. 

We appeal to all members of organized labor, to a 
sympathizing and liberty loving public to come to the 
rescué in this momentous legal struggle. 

Unions, central bodies, union members and all 
should contribute to the best of their ability towards 
‘* The Debs Legal Defense Fund.”’ 

We recognize that the industrial depression must 
interfere with the liberality of many who would other- 
wise be only too well pleased to donate large sums, 


but be the amount large or small send it and do so at 


once, each according to his means. 
Every contribution will be acknowledged in the 
columns of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, a copy 


containing the acknowledgment forwarded to each 
contributor and the entire moneys received sent to 
Mr. Debs weekly or oftener. 

We ask all labor and reform papers to open sub- 
scriptions for the ‘‘ Debs Legal Defense Fund.’’ 

Send all contributions to Secretary Chris. Evans, 14 
Clinton Place, New York, N. Y. 

By order of the Executive Council of the American 


Federation of Labor. 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, President. 


Debs’ Legal Defense Fund. 
(Contributors not wishing their names published 
will please state so and it will be respected. ) 


American Federation of Labor $500 00 
Samuel Gompers 5 00 
John B. Lennon 5 00 
Chris. Evans 5 00 
Freytag Printing Co- 15 00 


THE PRESENT FORTOLD. 


Upon the subject of strikes President Gompers 
made the following statement in his report to the St. 
Louis convention of the American Federation of 
Labor, held in 1888 ; 

‘It is true that no man who has given the question 
of strikes and the labor movement any thought can 
look upon strikes with favor; but to be continually 
condemning them is entirely another thing. To know 
when to strike, and particularly when not to strike, 
is a science not yet fully understood. To strike upon 
a falling market, or being insufficiently organized, or 
if organized, not properly equipped with the ammuni- 
tion so necessary to a successful strike—funds—is un- 
questionably the height of ignorance. The story of 
the strikes that may have failed of their immediate 
objects yet have prevented reductions in wages and 
worse conditions, will probably never be entirely 
told. Mouthing condemnation of strikes, we find by 
experience, does not abolish or even reduce their 
number. As a consistent opponent of strikes though, 
I do find that those organizations of labor which 
have best provided themselves with the means to 
strike bave continually less occasion to indulge in 
them. The most potent factor to prevent or reduce 
the number of strikes is a well organized trade union 
with a full treasury ready to strike should the neces- 
sity arise."’ 

And again in his report to the Detroit convention in 
1890, President Gompers made the following state- 
ment on the same subject ; 


‘*T desire to impress upon the minds of the working 
people the absolute necessity that they should keep 
in view that it is not bluster nor ostentation that will 
win victories for them. 

Such organizations of labor may at times win vic- 
tories from employers, but they are generally of a 
transitory character. We must not only be right, but 
possess the power to enforce that right. There is no 
argument so potent with unwilling or unfair employ- 
ers to grant reasonable demands as a well-organized 
trade union, with a well-filled treasury, to stand them 
in need should a strike be necessary to enforce the 
demand, 

The payment of fair dues in a union, regularly con- 
tributed in times of peace, is much more valuable 
than assessments enforced during strikes. The 
workers are then always prepared to meet any attack 
and give their organizations the character of perma- 
nency so essential to success.’’ 
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Correspondence on all phases of the Labor Movement and 
the Labor Questions are invited. Correspondents will please 
write on one side only of their paper. 


The editor is Not responsible for the views of Contributors or 
Correspondents. 


On June 28th, 1894, Congress passed a law making 
the first Monday in September (Labor Day), a na- 
tional legal holiday. The day after the following let- 
ter was written : 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 29, 1894. 
Samuel Gompers; Esq ,14 Clinton Place, New York 
Cily. 

My DEAR GOMPERS ;—Yesterday I took the bill 
making Labor Day a National Holiday, which had 
been passed by both houses of Congress, down to the 
President and he signed it. Thinking that you would 
like to have a memento of the passage of a law elevat- 
ing labor, which will probably remain on the statute 
books as long as the Republic lasts, I send you the 
pen and holder which the President used in signing 
the bill. Yours sincerely, 

Amos J. CUMMINGS. 

The following reply was then sent : 

NEW YORK, July 3, 1894. 
Hon. Amos J. Cummings, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SIR AND FRIEND ;—I have the honor to ac. 
knowledge the receipt of your favor of the 29th, in- 
forming me that you took the Bill making Labor Day 
a National Holiday to the President, that he signed 
it, and that you sent me the pen and pen- holder which 
tne President used in signing the Bill. 

I also received the pen and holder, and assure you 
that I esteem it, not only as a valuable souvenir in 
connection with the passage of the law, but also as a 
high compliment expressive of your attitude towards 
the great movement for the elevation of labor. 

In the midst of the great industrial unrest of our 
country, Iam constrained to express the hope that 
the President will not lend a too willing ear to the 
clamor of the corporate interests, and too readily per- 
mit the use of the armed as well as the civil forces of 
the government to overawe our indignant workmen. 

All sincere labor men deplore violence, and all re-— 
cognize that if not from patriotic motives then at least 
from practical ones, that it is bound to react to the 
detriment of those who may be engaged in a labor 
dispute. 

I submit to you however, that the laws under which 
the modern judicial injunctions are issued, and par- 
ticularly those of Judges Wood and Grosscup were 
never contemplated by Congress when these measures 
were under consideration. 

The Interstate Commerce Law was enacted at the 
instance of our people to protect them against the 
outrageous discriminations and injustice of the rail- 
road corporations. It was never intended that that 
law should be made an instrument of oppression, and 
to deprive the workingmen of the right to cease work 
—strike—to redress a grievance or to improve their 
condition. 


These ‘‘drag-net’’ injunctions which are intended 
to prohibit workingmen from exercising rights con 
ceded to them years ago and which are fully recog- 
nized even in monarchial countries, cannot but pro- 
duce baneful results to all. Oppression and repres- 
sion never yet succeeded in relieving a people from 
wrong or perpetuating free institutions, and as one 
who intensely feels a sympathy with his fellows in their 
efforts for improved conditions, who loves the institu- 
tions under which we live, and who strives for a 
peaceful evolution to solve the great problem of our 
time, I appeal to you to use your good offices to pre- 
vail upon the President to ally himself with right and 
justice even if it be against the corporations. 

Again assuring you of my appreciation of your com- 
pliment in forwarding the memento to me, I have the 
honor to remain, Very truly yours, 

SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President American Federation of Labor. 

In response to the above, Congressman Cummings 

sent this letter : 


WASHINGTON, July 7, 1894. 
Samuel Gompers, E-sq., 14 Clinton Place, New York 
City : 

My DEAR GOMPERS—Your letter has touched me 
to the heart. I shall not attempt to fully reply to it. 
I recognize how my hands are tied by the red tape of 
legislation and I shall make no effort to break this 
red tape until the time and the opportunity serves, 

During my seven years’ service in Congress I have 
learned this one fact, that no decision of the Supreme 
Court or the Circuit Courts of the United States on 
any question has inured in the slightest degree to the 
advantage of organized labor. I have also learned 
that by the decision of the United States Supreme 
Court organized labor and all American citizens have 
been taxed to pay the interest on money loaned the 
railroad corporations by the Government of the United 
States, and that the corporations under the decision 
of the Supreme Court are not required to return this 
interest until the loan itself is due. This decision may 
be based on law, but if based on law it is based on law 
in my opinion treacherously enacted for the benefit 
of the corporations and against the interests of the 
United States. 

Under the law workingmen are forced to submit, 
but under the same law they have an appeal, and that 
appeal is to the ballot. This is the only remedy that 
I know of under the Constitution and the Constitution 
is the Holy Bible of American politics. I regret that 
I have never attended a law school. An education at 
such a school would have enabled me to fight lawyers 
with their own weapons, As it is I am forced to rely 
on common sense. Common sense doe® not always 
avail against legal red tape. In my mind it is better to 
remain quiescent and avail myselt of what common 
sense I think I have than to take the chances and 
make a break on snap judgment. Possibly I am 
overcautious. It is better to be overcautious than to 
be overwise. 

I write you this keenly sensitive to the intuitions 
that are within me and yet governed by what I con- 
sider good judgment. I am a member of an organized 
labor association. I have participated in many a 
strike and have been driven to the wall in every in- 
stance, the same as members of other labor organiza- 
tions. The time may come when all members of 
labor organizations in the struggle for existence will 
be satisfied, but in my opinion it will never be until 
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the members of all such organizations recognize the 
fact that the remedy, and the only remedy they have, 
is the appeal to the ballot box. 

We gain a little something every session of Con- 
gress, It is almost infinitesimal ; yet it is a gain, and 
to me an assurance of success if we persist. I know 
little of judicial injunctions or drag-net orders, but if 
they are issued and used under false pretenses I be- 
lieve there is enough latent manliness, and justice 
enough in the American people to right what- 
ever wrongs exist, by an appeal to the ballot 
box. It may take years to accomplish a favorable 
result, but that it will be eventually done there is no 
question in my mind. Labor has the votes; its only 
study is to control them and cast them. When it can 
unravel this puzzle it will be victorious and never un- 
til it does it. Yours sincerely, 

Amos J. CUMMINGS. 


Editor AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST : 

Probably no profession in the labor movement is 
more in need of radical reform of the national laws 
than the seamen. I deem it timely to inform the 
readers of the FEDERATIONIST, that J. G. Maguire, 
M. C., of California, has introduced six bills in Con- 
gress, which are known as the ‘‘ Maguire bills 5501, 
2, 3, 4, 5 and 6,”’ and which were drawn up by the 
National Seaman’s Union. Their purpose is to so im- 
prove the condition of the American seamen that it 
may at least come up to the average of England, Ger- 
many, France and Italy. 

These bills contain four principles of which the first 
is the abolition of involuntary servitude within the 
boundaries of the United States. There remains at 
present but one class of men who are subject to penal 
punishment for refusing to fulfill a contract to labor 
within the United States, and these are the seamen. 

Second is the part payment of the seamen’s wages 
immediately upon his discharge, and the rest within 
forty eight hours after such discharge. Failing in this, 
it imposes a penalty of two days for one on any owner 
or master who shall violate this law, 

Third principle is the improvement in the sanitary 
condition at sea, up to the average now prescribed by 
the nations mentioned above, There are no regula- 
tions at present on the statute books dealing with the 
location or size of a forecastle. These bills provide 
for such regulations. The present scale of provisions 
was enacted in 1852 and reenacted in 1872, in 
the socalled shipping commissioner’s act. There 
is no inspection as to quality, and as to quantity 
and quality both falls short of the scales pro- 
vided by Denmark, Germany, Italy and England, 
It further provides for the proper observation of Sun- 
days and legal holidays in any safe port of the United 
States, and for only twelve hours work at sea, unless 
the safety of passengers and property shall otherwise 
require. 

Fourth principle makes a vessel responsible in 
damages to the seamen for loss of health or limbs 
caused by cruelty or neglect on the part of master or 
officers of vessels, 

The Maguire bills do not in any way relax the dis- 
cipline while at sea, but they do provide that while in 
an American port, seamen shall have the right to leave 
the vessel, 

Furthermore these bills provide that the crew shall 
have the “ right to call survey.’’ All other martime 
countries have this law. 

Anent provisions the scale submitted by the bills 


contains the following articles of food during the week: 
Bread, mess beef or pork, canned meat and fish, pota- 
toes, flour, peas, beans, coffee, tea, sugar, butter mo- 
lasses and water. It is true this improved scale pro- 
vides for several things which the seamen are at present 
not accustomed to get in an American foreign-going 
vessel ; yet, as we have no doubt, but the American 
people when its attention is called to this fact, through 
the press, will render its verdict in favor of what on 
shore is considered the necessaries of life, and the lack 
of which on board, produces scurvy, of which disease 
there is more on American vessels than in any others 
afloat. For proof of this assertion I refer the reader 
to the annual report of the supervising Surgeon-Gen- 
eral of the United States, for the fiscal year of 1588, 
page 127. 

Mr. Vernon O. Brown is reported to have said the 
Sailors’ Union, according to his information, is gov- 
erned by the crimping element. Its constitution for- 
bids the joining of any barkeeper, saloonkeeper run- 
ner, boarding master or shipping master, and its efforts 
for nine years has been with more or less success 
directed to the absolute abolishing of crimping and of 
the crimping element of the United States. 

With best wishes for the success of your efforts in 
the cause of labor and wishing the FEDERATIONIST 
long life and a successful career, Iam, 

Fraternally yours, 
JOHN R. BELL, 
National Seamen’s Union, Eastern Division N. Y. Office. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 1, 1894. 
Editor AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST : 

The second reign of Grover Cleveland seems to be 
all potent to the present generation. On one side of 
the shield we see more political trespasses than any 
preceding ruler could ever show. ‘The official trans- 
gressions of omission and commission are also on 
such a scale, as to cast all other similar offenses into 
insignificance. The subordinates in all the branches 
of the government seem to be anxious to emulate their 
chief in proving their zeal in the service of those who 
bought them—trusts, combines, monopolies, etc. 

The masterly inactivity of the Attorney General, 
Olney, (attorney of all railroads, and director of many) 
in prosecuting all trusts as illegal, is astonishing. The 
facility of the Secretary of the Treasury, Carlisle, with 
which he could juggle from twenty to thirty millions 
dollars of the people’s money into the pockets of 
Havemeyer and confreres by arranging the sugar 
tariff, is in its implicity unapproachable. The case 
with which the house servants of our Senators inno- 
cently gain untold sums for their masters on the floor 
of the gambling pen—Stock exchange—is beyond 
parallel; and to cap the climax, the great chief him- 
self lays aside the sceptre of the government long 
enough to prepare the public mind, in an ingenious 
interview, to the blessings of another issue of bonds. 

And thus the whole court, the ruler, the minister, 
the legislator and the judge, all of them out-doing 
each other in obeying the bidding of their masters-— 
Rothschilds and allies. : 

Turning to the reverse side of the shield, we behold 
another scene. There we see thousands of strong men 
begging for work or bread, and receiving none; im- 
mature girls crowded into brothels to earn a suste-. 
nance by a life of shame; mothers crying to heaven for 
help, while their offspring is starving in their arms ; 
but all in vain ; they are all told by the powers that 
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be, that public funds cannot be used for purposes of 
giving either work or bread to the poor ; but yet mil- 
lions will be appropriated to pay deputy marshals for 
preventing a few Coxeyites from riding on the cars, 
while other millions will be given to the militia in the 
ariny for expenses incurred in killing the poor for re- 
fusing to starve peacefully. 

On seeing all this, one may wonder whether the 
laboring men of this country are under the power of 
some hypnotic influence, in permitting such cruelties 
to go by without making any effort at mitigation; or 
whether the harrowing scenes of the present day will 
be potent enough to arouse them from their lethargy 
and induce them to pick up the gauntlet cast at their 
feet by capital. 

However, the coming election of national legisla- 
tors will tell better than words what labor men are 
made of, hence wait and see. 

Fraternally, 
Wovyvt Losky, 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees. 


Editor AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST: 

Bills for governmental ownership and control of 
the telegraph have been introduced in both Houses of 
Congress, and are now before the Post Office Com 
mittee. The Senate bill is numbered 1,136 and the 
House bill 4,478. In order to get a favorable, or, in 
fact, any kind of a report from those committees, it is 
absolutely necessary that organized labor and all 
others who favor this reform should make known 
their wishes in no uncertain language. ‘The repre- 
sentatives from the congressional districts holding 
membership on the Post Office Committee can make 
or mar this measure. 

We believe that you can contribute materially to 
the success of our efforts, and therefore suggest that 
organized labor in the Congressional Districts, which 
are represented upon the House Post Office Commit- 
tee, organize public mass meetings, invite good speak- 
ers to address the meetings for the purpose of agitat- 
ing this great reform, and also to give the subject 
wider publicity, and at the same time educate the 
masses and place in their possession facts and figures 
in regard to.this movement. Adopt resolutions 1n its 
favor, and use all other proper means to secure favor- 
able consideration and report from the committee 
having the bill in charge. 

The local papers will report the proceedings of these 
meetings, and then copies can be mailed to your 
representative in Congress. Write personal letters to 
him and induce as many others to do likewise, In 
other words, let him know that you desire the bill to 
be reported favorable, and you expect him to do 
everything in his power looking to that end. 

The following are the names of the Representatives 
who compose the House Post Office Committee: John 
S. Henderson, of North Carolina; Edward J. Dunphy, 
New York City; John C. Kyle, Mississippi; Waiter I. 
Hayes, lowa; L. W. Turpin, Alabama; William A. 
Sipe, Pennsylvania; Thomas B. Cabaniss, Georgia; 
Daniel D. Burnes, Missouri; C. A. Swanson, Virginia; 
John A. Caldwell, Ohio; John LL. Wilson, Washing- 
ton; E. F. Loud, California; Geo. W. Smith, Illinois; 
John C. Hauk, Tennessee; John J. Gardner, New Jer- 
sey, and Dennis F. Flynn, Oklahoma. 

The I. T. M. Committee trusts every labor organi 
zation in the districts of the above representatives, 
will at once take steps to bring pressure to bear upon 
their respective representative. 

Fraternally, 
A. lL. RANDALL, Chairman I. T, M. Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 


Y > 
Notes. 
> 
CONVENTION OF BAKERS’ AND CONFECTIONERS’ IN- 
TERNATIONAL UNION 
BALTIMORE, June I1-15, 1594. 


The eighth convention of our organization can safely be 
termed as the most successful since the foundation of our Inter 
national Union. The purpose of all delegates was to legislate 
as much as in their power for the benefit of the members of the 
International Union and the craft in general 

Owing tothe commercial crisis, which has affected a great 
number of our members and tested our financial resources to its 
fullest extent, the convention thought it not wise to make a 
great change of base at the present time, and the much cher- 
ished object of introducing a sick and death benefit feature was 
not adopted by the convention, but submitted to a general vote 
of the local unions. 

After carefully looking over the ground the convention came 
to the decision to send out a general organizer and to use our 
entire efforts for the present time in organizing, and to call for 
assistance from the organizers of the American Federation of 
Labor 

The political program as adopted by the Chicago convention 
of the American Federation of Labor and submitted to affiliated 
bodies, was referred to lucal unions for action, for reasons stated 
in the beginning of this resumé, and our delegate to the Denver 
convention has been instructed to vote against the program. 

The action taken by the New York lLolks Zeitung, The vople 
and the New York Central Libor Federations against our or 
ganizations, by aiding and assisting seceding bodies to organize 
labor organizations hostile to the present labor organizations of 
the country, were condemned. 

The boycotts against St. Louis Syndicate beer, also against 
the Brooklyn, New York and Philadelphia scab breweries, and 
against Hackett, Carhart & Co. and Meyer Jonassen & Co.,were 
endorsed, 

Further were the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST and the Union 
Record of New York endorsed 

A vote of sympathy and assistance for the struggling miners 
in their unequal fight against the mine owners was adopted 

‘The report of the Secretary showed quite an increase in mem 
bership since last convention, and the reports for L, cal Unions 
indicated that they are in a healthy condition 

Some complaints were made against some central bodies for 
their lukewarm support towards our Local Unions in their strug- 
gle for existence, and the Secretary was instructed to correspond 
with the General Office of the A. F. of L. bearing upon the 
matter. 

It was furthermore decided that in the future the expenses of 
delegates be borne by the International Union, 

An invitation of the Bakers of Washington, both International 
Union and K. of L., was accepted for their picnic and all dele- 
gates went and had an enjoyable time. 

The headquarters of the organization were moved to Brook 
lyn 


Geo. L. Horn was elected Secretary and Henry Weismann 


Editor of the official organ. 
As Delegate to the Convention of the A. F. of L. H. Weismann 


was elected. 
The next Convention wiil be held on the first Monday in May, 


1 897, at Cleveland, O. 


CONVENTIONS OF NATIONAL TRADE UNIONS FOR 
AUGUST 

Journeymen Stone Cutters’ Association, Toronto, Can., 6th 
inst. 

Spring Knife Makers’ National Protective Union, Boston, 
Mass., August 6th. 

Brotherhood of Brass Workers’ Erie, Pa., 7th inst 

Carriage and Wagon Workers’ International Union, Boston, 
Mass., 13th inst 

Hardwood Furniture and Piano Varnishers’ International 
Union, Shelbyville, Ind., 14th inst. 
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THE bakers of Lisbon are on strike, and the soldiers are now 
acting as scab bakers. 

THE French government has adopted a system of superannua- 
tion benefit for the miners of that country 

‘THE Minister of Finance of Russia has issued orders by which 
the factory inspectors are to formulate factory rules, and in 
certain instances have the power to act as arbitrators between 
workmen and their employers. 

THE Merchant Tailors’ Association of New York offered a 
reduction in wages of ten per cent. to the members of the Jour~ 
neymen Tailors’ Union No. 1 of New York. Eight hundred men 
are on strike to resist the attempt at a reduction and will no 


doubt win. 


CHICAGO LABOR NOTES. 
REPORTED BY P. J. MAAS. 

‘THE American Railway Union now publishes a daily, weekly 
and monthly paper in this city. 

Out of the 161 delegates sent to the independent political 
convention at Springfield July 2, Chicago unions sent So 

THE proofreaders (who with lead pencils and dictionaries, are 
the ‘‘brains"’ of a printing office) are endeavoring to form an 
organization here. 

How can the laboring man advocate independent political 
action and still run for office on the old party ticket still 
that is being done here 

AT a picnic held in Gardner's Park, Saturday, June 
benefit of the Pullman strikers, the treasury of the ef " 
mittee was increased by nearly $15,000 

THE Lather’s Union, a branch of the Building Trade» ancil 
had their wages gradually reduced to $1.60 per day, and then 
went on strike. In three days’ time the old scale of wages, § 
per day, was restored. 

Tne German printers of this city, 240 strong, have received 
their charter from the International Typographical Union 
thereby becoming a subordinate body. This gives the I. T. U. 
control over all the different printing crafts 

In order to avoid a cut in their wages, the Seamen’s Union 
joined hands with the members of the Vessel Owners’ Associa- 
tion and brought all vessel-owners who were not members into 
the association. This action raised the embargo against the 
vessels owned by lumber companies, and 300 sailors shipped to 
bring lumber to Chicago. 

THE Chicago Typographical Union donated $1,200 to the Pull- 
man strikers, besides about $400 collected by subscriptions from 
the membership. But, alas! the many Chicago * philanthro. 
pists” have not given a cent. The Typographical Union also 
decided to fine any of its members $5 who are found patronizing 
establishments in which non-union goods of any description are 
sold, 

TRADES Assembly elected the following officers; President, 
Wm. Jones, Shoemakers, Vice-President, I. M. Hart, Stage 
Employees, Recording and Corresponding Secretary, W. M. 
Groves, Seamen, Financial Secretary, C. G. Aalburg, Clothing 
Cutters, Treasurer, W. J. Kremer, Printers, Sergeant-at-Arms, 
W.1. Howard, Trustees, P. J. Maas, Printers, Miss E. Alkofer, 
Clerks, Jas, Ahearn, Coopers. 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE. 

Union workingmen and workingwomen and sympathizers 
with labor have refused to purchase articles: produced by the 
following firms: 

RAND, MCNALLY CO., PUBLISHERS. 

WASHBURN-CROSBY CO., FLOUR 

SCHOOL SEAT CO., SCHOOL FURNITURE 

5S. OTTENBERG & BROS’ CIGARS. 

BOUVE-CRAWFORD & CO’'S SHOES, 

GEO. EHRET’S LAGER BEER. 

JACKSON BREWERY, LAGER BEER. 

STUDEBAKER BROS, MFG. CO’S CARRIAGES & WAGONS. 

ST. LOUIS BREWERS’ ASSOCIATION, LAGER BEER. 

PRAY, SMALL & CO., SHOES. 

AMERICAN BISCUIT COMPANY'S BISCUITS. 

MEYER JONASSEN & CO., CLOAKS. 

BICYCLE WHEEL WORKS’ BICYCLES, 

WESTERN WHEEL BICYCLE CO., CHICAGO, ILL, 
BICYCLES. 

BOSTON CLOTHING MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
CLOTHING, 


Ve 


{ 





To the Trade and Labor Unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor: 

FELLOW WoRKMEN—The Chicago convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor very thoroughly discussed and referred 
the sub-joined programme for your consideration with the view 
of having the delegates to the 14th annual convention of the A. 
F. of L, instructed by each and every union as to what action 
should be taken upon the same, 

The Executive Council has decided that the organizations 
should be requested to discuss and instruct their delegates upon 
each of the propositions separately, thus giving the opportunity 
for a concentration of effort upon those propositions in the pro- 
gramme upon which all are agreed, or the adoption of them as a 
whole, should that course be deemed advisable. 

National and International Unions not holding conventions 
prior to December ist, 1894, are requested to submit the matter 
seriatum to a referendum vote of the members. The following 
is the 

POLITICAL PROGRAMME. 

Whereas, The Trade Unionists of Great Britain have, by 
the light of experience and the togic of progress, adopted the 
principle of independent labor politics as an auxiliary to their 
economic action, and 

WHERBAS, Such action has resulted in the most gratifying 
success, and 

WHERKAS, Such independent labor politics are based upon 
the following programme, to wit. 

1. Compulsory education, 

2. Direct legislation, 

3. A legal eight-hour workday. 

4. Sanitary inspection of workshop, mine and home. 

5. Liability ofemployers forinjury to health, body or life. 

6. The abolition of contract system in all public work. 

7. The abolition of the sweating system. 

8. The municipal ownership of street cars, and gas and 
electric plants for public distribution of light, heat and power. 

g. The nationalization of telegraphs, telephones, railroads 
and mines, 

10, The collective ownership by the people of all means of 
production and distribution 

it. The principle of referendum in all legislation, There- 
fore, 

Resolved, That the convention hereby indorse this political 
action of our British comrades, and 

Resolved, That this programme and basis of a political labor 
movement be and is hereby submitted for the consideration of 
the labor organizations of America, with the request that their 
delegates to the next annual convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, be instructed’on this most important subject. 


IMPORTANT LABOR CONFERENCE. 
BRIGGS HOUSE, CHICAGO, ILL , July 12, 1894 

Meeting of Executive Council American Federation of Labor, 
in conference with representatives of National and Interna- 
tional Unions and Brotherhoods 

Mecting called to order with President Gompers in the chair, 
Members of Council present—Gompers, Drummond, Brettell, 
Lennon and Evans. (McGuire and Marden attended later.) 


INTERNATIONAL UNIONS REPRESENTED, 

George W. Perkins, Cigar Makers’ International Union of 
America. . 

T. I. Kidd, Machine Wood Workers’ International Union 

J. F. McKenney, Brotherhood of Painters and Decorators of 
America. 

T. Elderkin, National Seamen's Union. 

George I.. Horn, Bakers’ and Confectioners’ International 
Union 

E. Kurzenknabe, C. F 
Union 


Bechtel, Brewers’ International 
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J. McBryde, United Mine Workers of America. 

M. Carroll, International Typographical Union. 

Owen Miller, Musicians’ National League. 

Chas Baustian and W. Dopheide, Carriage and Wagon Work- 
ers’ International Union, 

C. L. White, National Brotherhood of Electrical Workers otf 
America 

M. M. Garland, Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel 
Workers of America. 

F. Kurtzer, International Furniture Workers’ Union of 
America 


RAILWAY UNIONS 


P. H. Morrissey, Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen 

F. W. Arnold, Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 

President Gompers in a few timely remarks stated the object 
of the meeting. He stated that he had been summoned by the 
trade unionists of Chicago, who insisted that his duty called 
him to this city. He complied, and inasmuch as the matters 
for which he was summoned interested the organizations of 
which those present were executive or representative officers 
he invited them to counsel and advise with the Executive Coun 
cil of the A. FP. of L. and himself upon the situation. He thanked 
them heartily for the fraternal responses to his invitation and 
their presence at conference, since many had traveled great dis 
tances to attend, It augered well for the future solidarity of the 
a great task before it, and he 


movement, The conference hac 
felt confident it would prove equal to the occasion 

A committee from the Cigar Makers’ Unions of Chicago asked 
to make a statement tothe conference on the situation The 
request was complied with and Mr. Charles Dold made a state 
ment to the conference and said in part as follows: The present 
strike of the American Railway Union was not a question of 
organization but one between capital and labor He thought 
the American Federation of Labor could settle it by calling for 
a general strike, but if they decided against one the A. F. of [, 
would be responsible fur its defeat He further thought the 
Council should tell the members what they thought and hoped 
the Council would endorse the action of local Cigar Makers’ 
Union which had gone out on strike in sympathy with the A 
ms Ue 

Mr. Gompers: Could the present contest be won if we had not 
come? You must bear in mind I was summoned here 

Dold: ‘The fact that you have appeared would have its effect, 
but since you are here it would have a very bad effect to decide 
against it. 

Mr. Dold requested further time to answer 

After consultation with committee, Mr. Dold desired to say 
that it would certainly cause defeat and would demoralize the 
Unions 

In answer to question he believed if the Council had not come 
defeat would have been certain. He said that the question has 
been decided and he thought the Executive Council ought to 
echo its actions 

P. McBryde read a telegram from a local union of the A. R. U., 
at Columbus, O., asking him to urge Mr. Debs to rescind the 
order to strike. 

Mr. Owen Miller: Would a general strike to arbitrate the 
question have the desired effect ? 

Mr. Dold thought it would win 

Mr. Morrissey: Will you explain how a general strike would 
compel Pullman to arbitrate ? 


Mr. Dold: United action would accomplish it. A cessation of 


work would bring a victory 

President Gompers read several letters and telegrams, from 
M. M. Garland, Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel 
Workers, that he would attend and was present at the evening 
session. 

A. Schwarz, International Furniture Workers’ Union, will 
send representative. 

P. M. Arthur, Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, impos 
sible to attend, 

Roady Kenehan, Journeymen Horse Shoers, impossible to at 
tend. 

KE. BE. Clark, Grand Chief Order of Railway Conductors, by 
letter said he could not attend and thought movement unwar- 


ranted. 
Ed. Mallory, Secretary Retail Clerks, cculd not attend on ac- 
count of their National Convention taking place at St. Paul, 


P. J. Maguire, Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, willarrive 5.30 Thursday evening. 

W. H. Marden, would be here this afternoon 

Moved that an invitation be extended to Mr. Debs to makea 
statement to the conference at 8 o'clock P. M., to be accom 
panied by any gentlemen he desires to bring with him. 
Adopted, al 

Communication from Cigar Makers’ Local Union was received 
and committee notified that we wi!l hear further from Mr. Dold 
when deemed necessary. 

Moved that a committee be appointed to request Mr. Debs to 
appear before the conference. Chair appointed Messrs. T. I 
Kidd and C. L,. Drummond as Committee. 

Moved the Secretary be authorized to act as the Press Com 
mittee and give the reporters a uniform statement of business 


done by the conference as in his judgment is deemed proper t 
give for publication 

relegrams from the central organizations affiliated with the 
A. F. of L. of St. Louis, Milwaukee and Pueblo were received 
saying that if the conference so declared organized labor of 
their respective cities would certainly strike to a man. 

Adjourned till 2.30 o'clock P. M, 

AFTERNOON SESSION 

Conference called to order with President Gompers in the 
chair. 

M. M. Garland, Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel 
Workers of America, F. Kurtzer, International Furniture Work- 
ers’ Union, and W. H. Marden, Lasters’ Protective Union, hav 
ing arrived their names were entered as being present 

Moved that a telegram be sent to President Cleveland inviting 
him to attend the conference either in person or by representa 
tive 

In the discussion that followed Lennon, Perkins, Kurtzer and 
Morrissey opposed the motion, while Gompers, Brettell, Gat 
land, Carroll, McBryde and Arnold favored it 

The following is a copy of the telegram 
To the President of the United States, Washington, 1D). C, 

The gravity of the industrial situation of the country demands 
extraordinary and exceptional action of a conciliatory character 
at the hands ofall men. Recognizing this fact the Executive 
Council of the A. F. of L. and the undersigned Executive 
Officers of National and International Trade Unions and 
Brotherhoods of Railroad Organizations of America are in con 
ference in this city We ask you in the name of the working 
people and the entire citizenship of our country to lend your in 
fluence and give us your aid so that the present industrial crisis 
may be brought to an end, alike to the advantage of the people 
of our country and the institutions under which we live We 
therefore ask you to come to Chicago and meet this confe: ence, 
or if the state of public business does not warrant such a “ours¢ 
that you will deputize some one as your representative 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 

Samuel Gompers, President. 

P. J. McGuire, 1st Vice-President. 

Cc. L. Drummond, 2d Vice-President, 

Jas, Brettell, 3d Vice-President. 

Wm. H. Marden, 4th Vice-President. 

John B, Lennon, Treasurer. 

Chris, Evans, Secretary. 

Geo. W. Perkins, President Cigar Makers’ International 
Union 

Thos. I. Kidd, Secretary Machine Wood Workers’ Inte1 
natinal Union 

J. W. Kenney, President Brotherhood Painters and Decora 
tors of America, 

T. Elderkin, Secretary Seamen's International Union. 

G. L. Horn, Secretary Bakers and Confectioners’ International 
Union of America 

E. Kurzenknabe, Secretary Brewers’ National Union 

Cc. F. Bechtel, Assistant Secretary Brewers’ National Union. 

P. McBryde, Secretary United Mine Workers of America. 

M. Carroll, Executive International Typographical Union 

O. Miller, President National League of Musicians. 

C. Bauntian and H, Dopheide, Carriage and Wagon Workers 
International Union 

c. L. White, National Brotherhood Electrical Workers of 
America, 

M, M. Garland, President Amalgamated Association of Iron 
and Steel Workers of America, 

F. Kurtzer, National Furniture Workers’ Union. 

P. H. Morrissey, 1st Vice-Grand Master Brotherhood of Rail 
road Trainmen 

F. W. Arnold, Grand Secretary and Treasurer Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen, 
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Moved that it be referred to a committee. Motion lost, and 
original motion agreed to by a vote of 11 for and 8 ugainst. 

Adjourned to meet at 8 o’clock P. M. 

EVENING SESSION. 

Conference called to order at 8.00 P. M., with President Gom- 
persin the chair. P. J. McGuire, First Vice-President of the 
American Federation of Labor, and General Secretary United 
Brotherhood Carpenter's and Joiners’ of America, Martin Fox, 
Iron Molders’ International Union, and A. Furuseth of the Sea- 
men's International Union arrived and were reported present. 

After calling the conference to order President Gompers 
introduced Mr. Eugene V. Debs, President of the American Rail- 
way Union, who made a plain and unempassioned statement of 
the cause of the trouble with the Pullman Company and the 
position of the American Railway Union since the strike had 
been in progress and the present situation as it now stands. 

The following proposition to the Railway Managers Associa- 
tion was read by Mr. Debs, with a request that President 
Gompers submit the same for the American Railway Union to 
the Railway Managers Association as the conclusions reached 
by the Executive Board of the American Railway Union upon 
which they were willing to base a settlement of the present 
difficulty. 

CHIcaGo, July rath, 1894. 
To the Railway Managers Association ;: 

GENTLEMEN—The existing trouble growing out of the Pull- 
man strike having assumed continental proportions and there 
being no indication of relief from the widespread business 
demoralization and distress incident thereto, the railway em- 
ployees through the Board of Directors of the American Railway 
Union respectfully make the following proposition as a basis of 
settlement. They agree to return to work at once in a body, 
provided they shall be restored to their former positions, with- 
out prejudice except in cases, if any there be, where they have 
been convicted of crime. 

The proposition looking to an immediate settlement of the 
existing strike on all lines ot railway, is inspired solely bya 
purpose to subserve the public good. The strike, small and 
comparatively unimportant in its inception, has extended in 
every direction until now it involves or threatens not only every 
public interest, but the peace, security and prosperity of our 
common country. The contest has waged fiercely. It has ex- 
tended far beyond the limits of interests originally involved and 
has laid hold of a vast variety of industries in no wise responsi- 
ble for the differences and disagreements that led to the trouble. 

Factory, mill, mine and shop have been silenced Widespread 
demoralization has sway. The interests of multiplied thous 
ands of innocent people are suffering. 

The common welfare is seriously menaced. The public peace 
and tranquility are in peril, Grave apprehension for the future 
prevails. ‘This being true, and the statement will not be con- 
troverted, we conceive it to be our duty as citizens and as men 
to make extraordinary efforts to end the existing strife and 
avert approaching calamities whose shadows are ever now 
upon us, 

If ended now, the contest however serious in some of its con- 
sequences will not have been in vain. Sacrifices have been 
made but they will have their compensation. Indeed if lessons 
shall be taught by experience the troubles now so widely spread 
will prove a blessing of inestimable value in the months and 
years to come, 

The difference that led up to the present complications need 
not now be discussed. At this supreme juncture every consid- 
eration of duty and patriotism demands that a remedy for exist- 
ing troubles be found and applied. The employees propose to 
do their pait by meeting their employers half way. Letit be 
stated that they do not impose any condition of settlement ex- 
cept that they be returned to their former positions, They do not 
ask the recognition of their organization or of any organization. 

Believing this proposition to be fair, reasonable and just, it is 
respectfully submitted in the belief that its acceptance will 
result in the prompt resumption of traffic, the revival of indus- 
try and the restoration of peace and order. 

Respectfully, 
EUGENE V. Dens, President. 
G. W. Howarp, Vice-President. 
SYLVESTER KELINER, Secretary. 
American Railway Union. 

Mr. Debs thanked the conference for the courtesy extended to 
him and asked that his request be acted upon as early as possi- 
ble. 

President Gompers in reply gave Mr. Debs the full assurance 
of the conference that we were all trade unionists and would do 
all we could to help our fellow workers in their present or future 
troubles. 

‘The proposition of Mr, Debs was then discussed by a large 


number of the delegates in all its bearings, together with the 
best mode of bringing the trouble to an end, and the following 
motion was made: 

Moved that President Gompers with such other members of 
the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor as 
he may select, present the document read by Mr. Debs to the 
Chicago Railway Managers’ Association. 

Amended, that Mr. Debs be advised that it will meet the 
views of the conference if he will select any one or more officers 
or members of the conference to act with him, and any other 
committee of citizens, for the presentation of his proposition to 
the Railway Managers’ Association. Agreed to, 

The Chairman read a communication from ex-Senator Doo- 
little on his views to sett'e the trouble among which was one of 
comp«:!sory arbitration and it was moved to refer the matter to 
the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor. 

Mr, Debs participated in the conference until 11.30 P, M. 

At 1.30 Friday morning the conference adjourned to meet at 
9.30 o'clock. 

MORNING SESSION, 
FRIDAY, July 13, 1894. 

Conference called to order at 9.30 A. M. with President Gom- 
pers in the chair. 

Moved to dispense with reading of minutes and roll call, 
Agreed to. 

President Gompers reported that he had sent statement to 
Mr. Debs on the action taken by last night's session. 

Mr. M. Carroll stated that the proposition of Mr. Debs to 
Chicago Railway Managers’ Association was agreed upon nearly 
a week ago by a Chicago committee and informally presented 
tothe Railway Managers’ Association. 

Mr. Perkins moved that a committee of five be appointed from 
this conference, and that the chairman be one of said committee 
to draft an address setting forth our position on the present 
crisis, 

Vice-President McGuire called tothe chair. Discussion con- 
tinued after which President Gompers resumed the chair. 

Mr. Morrissey of Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen wished 
to be recorded as entering his protest against the telegram sent 
to President Cleveland, 

After considerable discussion on the motion to appoint a 
committee on address, the previous question was called and 
agreed to, and the following committee appointed ; S. Gompers, 
P. J. McGuire, M. Carroll, M. Fox, M. M. Garland. 

Moved that we adjourn until 2.30 P. M. in order to allow com 
mittee to report. Adopted. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Conterence called to order at 4.45 P. M. with President Gom- 
pers in the chair. 

James Brettell, 3d Vice-President, called to the chair and 
President Gompers read the report prepared by the committee. 

Mr. Lennon moved that the report be adopted as read 

Brother McBride moved to amend by striking out the word 
Unions and inserting A. F. of L. inthe report. Agreed to. 

Brother Kidd moved that the document be submitted to a 
committee of three. 

Moved that the proposition to appoint committee be tabled. 
adopted. 

On motion the report as amended was agreed to and adopted 
unanimously as follows: 

Brothers Morrissey and Arnold asked tobe recorded as 
against endorsing the strike or boycott entered into by the 
American Railway Union. 

(For report of committee see page 125 of this issue of the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST.) 

The committee's report was signed by Samuel Gompers, P. J 
McGuire, M. Carroll, M. Fox, M. M. Garland, 

Brother Carroll raised the question of the people of Pullman, 
and concluded by moving that five members of this conference 
be selected to act with a committee of the citizens for the pur 
pose of taking care of the people of Pullnran. 

The resolution was opposed by R. Powers who wanted the 
care of the people of Pullman in the hands of the trade union 
ists of Chicago. Motion withdrawn. 

Moved by McGuire that this confererce recommend to the 
Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor that 
$1.000 be appropriated towards the legal defense of KE. V. Debs, 
And an appeal be issued in the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST for 
financial assistance for the same purpose. 


Conference adjourned sine die. 
Curis Evans, Secretary. 
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A. F. or L. EXECUTIVE COUNCIL MERTING. 
BRIGGS House, CHICAGO, ILL., July 14, 1894- 

Meeting called to order at 10 o'clock A. M., with President 
Gompers in the chair, and all members present. 

Moved that agitation for the establishment of the eight hour 
workday be continued in every trade. And also to secure en- 
forcement of national eight hour law. Adopted. 

Resolved, That the President of the A. F. of L. be authorized 
by the Executive Council to tender to Brother Eugene V. Debs, 
the sum of $500 to assist in his legal defense and to issue an 
appeal for funds to further assist in his defense, Adopted. 

Brother Drummond moved that $7 be paid to Brother H, Dop- 
heide for two days’ services as sergeant-at-arms at conference 
held at Briggs House, Chicago, July 12-13, 1894. Adopted. 

Moved that the action taken on the assessment for label lec- 
turers as reported by the President that owing to the depressed 
condition of trade generally, it be postponed for the present year 
be endorsed. Adopted. 

President Gompers reported his visit to Washington on legis 
lation, and opposition to ratification to the Chinese treaty and 
other bills in the interest of labor. 

Moved that the President continue his efforts to work for bills 
referred to. Adopted, 

National Labor Day law passed, making first Monday in Sep- 
tember a legal holiday was reported by President Gompers as 
having been first introduced by the A. F. of L., passed both 
Houses of Congress and signed by the President of the United 
States, June 28, 1894 

Brother P, J. Maas appeared before the Council and made a 
statement on the grievance between the Pressmen and the In- 
ternational Typographical Union 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Executive Council that in 
all matters connected with craft affairs, the National and Inter 
national Unions of the craft and affiliated with the A. F. of L. 
shall have sole jurisdiction in their craft affairs, and that all 
other organizations affiliated with the A. F. of L. should govern 
their action in conformity with this principle. Adopted, 

Brother H. Dopheide of the Carriage and Wagon Workers’ In 
ternational Union asked some assistance to help them in their 
grievance with Studebacker Wayon Co, 

Brother Drummond moved that the A. F. of L. issue a circular 
in the interests of the Carriage and Wagon Workers’ Inter 
national Union in reference to Studebacker boycott, and the de- 
tails be left with the officers that are in the office of the A. F. of 
L. Adopted. 

Adjourned until 2.30 P. M 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 

President Gompers called the meeting to order. 

President Gompers being called away on urgent business 
Second Vice-President C. L. Drummond was called to the chair. 

On application for charter of Central Labor Union of Indiana- 
polis, Ind. It was moved that the matter be referred to the 
President, he to investigate the same and take such action as he 
deems best in the premises. Adopted. 

Moved that itis the sense of the Executive Council that the 
members of the Council should refrain under existing circum- 
stances from accepting invitations to speak at any public meet- 
ings for the next four days. Agreed to 

Moved that we donate $500 tothe Journeymen Tailors to assist 
them in their present strikes. Adopted. eT 

Moved that we donate $300 tothe United Mine Workers of 
America for organization purposes. Adopted. 

Moved that the question of the Seaman’s Bill be referred to the 
President with instructions to carry out former endorsement of 
the bill. Adopted. 

Moved that $200 be donated to Seamen’s National Union for 
organization purposes. Adopted 

Moved that the charter of Musicians’ Protective Union 6061 be 
revoked and no charter be issued to any Musicians’ Union in 
Baltimore until they can agree to work together jointly, or un- 
til the National League of Musicians affiliates with the A. F. of 
L. Adopted, 

Moved that the matter of endorsing the joint label of the 
Lasters, Boot and Shoe Workers and District 16 K. of L. be re- 
ferred to the next convention of the A. F.of L. Adopted. Brother 
Marden voting in the negative. 

Moved that the matter of endorsing the Joint Brewery Work- 
men’s National Union label be referred to the next convention 
of the A. F.of Ll. Adopted. 

Moved that a committee of two be appointed to audit books at 
close of the present quarter, Adopted. 

Brothers McGuire and Marden were appointed as the Com- 
mittee. 

Movee that the boycott of the Flour Packers and Nailers’ 
Union 6348 on the Washburn, Crosby Co, of Duluth, Minn,, be 
endorsed. Adopted. 


Moved to adjourn. Adopted. 
CHRIS. EVANS, Secretary. 
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